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PONT MOTION PICTURE FILI 


CONTRAST . 


. . a characteristic of Du Pont "Superior* 
approved by prominent cinematographers 
throughout the profession. "Superior” 2 id 
all-purpose negative rawstock with fine-grad 
emulsion. It offers extremely wide latitude ] 
the speed required to assure proper exposul 
with high- or low-key lighting. It’s a film oil 
uniform quality. E. I. du Pont de Nemourl 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Precision-Made by 


Bell £ Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


16mm and 8mm SPLICER 


For amateur or professional, here’s a new-type splicer . . . 
for 16mm or 8mm . . . sound or silent . . . color or black- 
and-white film. Gives you a film-saving straight cut at the 
frame line. And lowest visibility. Splice is only .070" wide! 

Beautifully compact, the new FILMO-PRO is a versa¬ 
tile, one-operation, semi-automatic machine occupying 
only 7J^"x7J^"x424"of bench space, and weighing but 
five pounds. Will take B&H Heavy-duty 16mm Rewinds, 
as shown above. 

Innovations on the FILMO-PRO include a Carboloy- 
tipped scraper . . . good indefinitely, without resharpening. 
Blade-holder and support arm are integral parts of the 
machine. No need to pick up scraper block manually. After 
cement is applied, FILMO-PRO shears both ends of the 
film and applies mechanical pressure automatically. Heater 
in the base shortens setting time. After scraping, simply 
release scraper support. Both hands remain free for wind¬ 
ing film and clamping scraper blades. 

New FILMO-PRO Splicers are available for shipment 
now. Write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 


B&H PROFESSIONAL PORTABLE . . . 35mm-16mm 

Straight-across frame line cut, 
base heater, Carboloy-tipped 
scraper blades... all the outstand¬ 
ing features of the FILMO- 
PRO Splicer (above) have been 
adapted to 35mm-16mm editing 
in this new . . . and portable pro¬ 
fessional model. Occupies 10 
x 83^" x of bench space. 

Weighs only 12J/£ pounds. Write 
for full details today! 


B&H AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICING MACHINES ARE AVAIL¬ 


ABLE IN 7 MODELS TO ACCOMMODATE ANY REQUIREMENT 


Anticipating every special 
need in professional film edit¬ 
ing, B&H provides seven 
versatile 35mm splicing ma¬ 
chines, all fully automatic. 
Welds are film-strong and in¬ 
conspicuous ... accomplished 
quickly with minimum effort. 
B&HSplicing Machines 
have been standard equip¬ 
ment in film exchanges, lab¬ 
oratories, and studios since 
1915. Write for new catalog, 
outlining your needs. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 



Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



MILTON KRASNER, A.S.C., winner of Pic¬ 
ture Of The Month award for April for 
photography of Fox's "Three Came Home." 

MILTON KRASNER, a.s.c., was voted win¬ 
ner of the ASC’s “Picture Of The 
Month” award for May and presented 
with a commemorative plaque at the 
Society’s monthly dinner-meeting, June 
5th. Presentation of plaques also was 
made to Charles Rosher, a.s.c., winner 
of award in January for “Red Danube,” 
and absent when original presentation 
was scheduled; and to Leo Tover, 
A.s.c., winner of the joint award for 
March for the photography of “When 
Willie Comes Marching Home.” Ted 
McCord, A.s.c., who shared the dual 
March award with Tover for his pho¬ 
tography of “Young Man With A 
Horn,” was unable to be present at the 
awards presentation. 

• 

CHARLES C. CLARKE, a.S.C., it was an¬ 
nounced just as we went to press, has 
been nominated for the ASC’s “Picture 
Of The Month” award for May for 
his photography of “The Big Lift,” 
produced by 20th Century Fox. Clarke, 
who is presently in France, is expected 
back in Hollywood in time to receive 
the award which will be presented at 
the Society’s next monthly meeting, July 
17th. 

• 

JOSEPH WALKER, a.S.C., is in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., photographing “Born Yester¬ 
day” for Columbia Pictures. Assignment 
marks change of pace for Walker whose 
previous pictures have been shot mostly 


indoors on Columbia sound stages. Pres¬ 
ent picture is being filmed almost entirely 
on location, utilizing no studio sets but 
shooting necessary interiors in Washing¬ 
ton locales with the aid of the most ad¬ 
vanced remote lighting techniques. 

• 

KARL STRUSS, a.s.c., has been engaged 
by Charles Laughton to light stage set¬ 
tings for his initial footlight presentation 
“The Cherry Orchard,” at the new 
Stage Theatre in Los Angeles. Laughton, 
impressed with Struss’ skill in lighting 
motion picture sets, singled him out to 
apply advanced studio lighting techni¬ 
ques to his new stage production. Struss, 
incidentally, receives program credit for 
this assignment. 

• 

OLLE COMSTEDT, a.s.c., sailed for Ber¬ 
muda last month where he is to photo¬ 
graph a documentary in color. 

• 

THINGS are looking brighter for Holly¬ 
wood’s film animators. The industry re¬ 
ports that more than 22% of the ani¬ 
mators formerly engaged in animated 
cartoon production are now employed 
turning out animated advertising films 
for television. 

MICHAEL DOYLE, 21 years a cameraman 
in Hollywood, has been appointed Asso¬ 
ciate Professor at University of Califor¬ 
nia, Department of Cinema Arts. 

• 

TOM TUTWILER, a.s.c., has returned to 
Hollywood following a twelve - week 
stint photographing exteriors in Texas 
for RKO’s “Jet Pilot.” 

• 

MGM’S directors of photography have 
seen more off-the-lot activity during the 
past two months than for many years. 
Back at home base are George Folsey, 
a.s.c., who just completed location film¬ 
ing on “Vengeance Valley” at Canon 
City, Colorado; Joseph Ruttenberg, 
A.s.c,. having wound up production and 
background shooting for “Magnificent 
Yankee” in Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Rosher, a.s.c., back from Hawaii and 
continuing to shoot “Pagan Love Song” 
on Metro’s sound stages; and William 
Mellor, a.s.c., who was on location film¬ 
ing scenes for “Across The Wide Mis¬ 
souri.” Hal Rossen, a.s.c., who returned 
the middle of June from Indianapolis 


where he filmed “To Please A Lady,” 
planed out for Kentucky following week 
to scout locations for MGM’s forth¬ 
coming “Red Badge of Courage.” Alfred 
Gilks, A.s.c., is shooting exteriors at 
Sonora, California, for “Shep Of The 
Painted Hills.” Bob Surtees, A.s.c., and 
William Skall, A.s.c., are already grind¬ 
ing out Technicolor footage in Italy for 
MGM’s “Quo Vadis,” and the studio is 
highly enthusiastic over the results shown 
in first dailies. 

• 

THREE OLD-TIME Columbia “regulars” 
were back on the Gower Street studio 
roster last month: William Snyder, 
a.s.c., scheduled to start filming “Flying 
Fish”; Phil Tannura, A.s.c., directing 
the photography on “Counterspy Meets 
Scotland Yard”; and Joseph Walker, 
A.s.c., who’s photographing Columbia’s 
top-budget production, “Born Yester¬ 
day.” 

• 

VICTOR MILNER, a.s.c., representing 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, addressed the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association mid-year 
conference held at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles last month. 

Five members of the Academy spoke 
on “Motion Picture Techniques Appli¬ 
cable to Visual Merchandising.” In ad¬ 
dition to Milner, who outlined the w;ork 
of the cinematographer and pointed out 
how motion picture lighting techniques 
could be applied advantageously in light¬ 
ing store and window displays, other 
speakers included Paul Groesse, art di¬ 
rector; Henry Grace, set decorator; 
Edith Head, costume design; and How¬ 
ard G. Mayer, public relations. More 
than 1800 store representatives from 
around the nation attended the confer¬ 
ence. 

• 

PAUL C. VOGEL, a.S.C., and FRANK F. 
PLANER, a.s.c., have been cited by Du¬ 
Pont in the June-July, 1950, issue of 
“DuPont Magazine” for their award¬ 
winning achievements during 1949 with 
DuPont motion picture film. Full page 
story and layout pictured both cinema¬ 
tographers plus clips from their award¬ 
winning films. Vogel won “Oscar” this 
year for photography of MGM’s “Bat¬ 
tleground.” Planer won Globe Award 
of Hollywood Foreign Correspondents 
for filming “Champion.” 
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You will marvel at the 
beauty and fidelity of 


NEW Ansco Color 

Type 238 16mm duplicating film! 


j 

Compare . .. 

for finer definition. 

Compare . . . 

for cleaner, whiter whites. 

Compare . . . 

for faithful color reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Compare . . . 

for high-fidelity sound. 

Plus . .. 

fast processing service in 
Binghamton, Chicago and 
Hollywood. 


I T’S here! Ansco now brings 
you a new, improved color 
duplicating film with a wealth 
of new features that invite 
comparison with any film on 
the market today. 

After months of the most 
rigorous field testing in film 
laboratories throughout the 
country, this new Type 238 
16mm Color Duplicating Film 
is now available, everywhere. 
We invite you to compare 


this great film yourself. Author¬ 
ize your laboratory to make 
up your next order onType238. 
Then compare feature for feat¬ 
ure with the duplicating film 
you’re now using. You’ll agree 
that the New Ansco Type 238 
is the one color duplicating 
film you’ve long been waiting 
for! Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.'’ 


Ansco 








For your 16 mm. industrial 
film requirements 
use Precision . .. 

• Over a decade of 16 mm. indus¬ 
trial film printing in black and 
white and color. 

• Fine grain developing of 
all negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in black & white 
or color. 

• Step printing for highest 
picture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 

...no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films to - 
day are processed at... 

PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

21 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
JU 2-3970 


Cine-Voice Demonstrated For A.S.C. 


T he men behind the cameras were 
shown how they looked before the 
camera at the June meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers. As a 
combination equipment demonstration 
and program innovation, Berndt-Bach, 
Inc., makers of Auricon cameras and 
sound equipment, sent technicians and 
cameramen to the A.S.C. clubhouse with 
two of the new Auricon Cine-Voice 
16mm. single system sound cameras and 
made movies in sound of the cinematog¬ 
raphers. 

Camera setups ranged from simple 
shots picturing groups of A.S.C. men 
examining Auricon equipment, to scenes 
of the presentation of Picture of the 
Month plaques to Charles Rosher, Leo 
Tover and Milton Krasner by A.S.C. 
veepee Arthur Edeson, subing for presi¬ 


dent Ray Rennahan who was absent. 

Films were then rushed to the local 
Cine Craft laboratories for quick proces¬ 
sing and returned before close of meeting 
and screened. The demonstration aptly 
displayed the potentials of the new, 
popular priced Cine-Voice sound camera, 
introduced earlier this year as a new 
tool for advanced movie amateurs, tele¬ 
vision newsreel and film producers, and 
industrial firms wishing to make their 
own instructional and promotional films 
in sound. 

The camera, engineered with the same 
precision and finish that go into its' big 
brothers, the Auricon-Pro and the Auri¬ 
con 1200 cameras, takes IOO foot rolls 
of daylight-loading film. Although the 
standard model is a single-lens job, a 
(Continued on Page 24.8) 


CAMERAMAN Charles Short shoots A.S.C. mem¬ 
bers with one Cine-Voice camera while they exam¬ 
ine features of another and discuss its merits. 


SHORT and sound-man Al Brown get set to shoot 
presentation of "Picture Of The Month" Awards 
to Charles Rosher, Leo Tover and Milton Krasner. 
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it PRECISION today 

we’re processing the finest 

INDlISTRIiL FILMS 

for nationwide showings 


CRITICAL AUDIENCE, among them some of the movie industry's top directors of photography, 
watch screening of movies of themselves, photographed earlier same evening at the A.S.C. 
clubhouse in Hollywood. Berndt-Bach, Inc., staged event to demonstrate Cine-Voice camera. 
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Small GYRO Tripod 

This light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan & Tilt Action. 


Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever. 
Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 
adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 
3 different positions on tripod head for op¬ 
erator’s convenience or extreme tilt work. 
Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or V\ inch 
camera screw. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats" 
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FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., explains to producer Stanley Kramer how use of Garutso lens cuts 
production costs by eliminating need for many intermediate shots. Extreme depth of focus of 
lens makes possible picking up detail at distances, making setups for closeups unnecessary. 
Planer is using lenses in filming Kramer's "Cyrano de Bergerac." 


Deep Focus And Longer Takes 

Increased pictorial plasticity achieved with the new 
Garutso lenses, says Frank Planer who has used them 
exclusively in photographing three major productions. 

Bv LEIGH ALLEN 


W hen the garutso lens was intro¬ 
duced to the motion picture industry 
a year ago by Dr. E. Goulden, it was 
recognized as a promising new lens with 
new pictorial and economic possibilities. 
It demonstrated in tests remarkable abil¬ 
ity to produce exceptional sharp images 
with greater depth of focus than hereto¬ 
fore obtainable with many conventional 
lenses, also that it made possible shorter 
shooting schedules by eliminating need 
for many intermediate camera setups. 
Later it was “re-discovered,” you might 
say, by an imaginative and enthusiastic 
director of photography who explored 
still further the lens’ possibilities. He 
ultimately proved its full potentialities 
by photographing with a Garutso lens 
every scene of a major Hollywood pro¬ 
duction. 

Described at length by R. M. New- 
bold in the September, 1949, issue of 
American Cinematographer t the Garutso 
actually is not a new lens line but a 
conventional camera lens modified ac¬ 
cording to the patented Garutso princi¬ 
ple. This consists of adding one or more 


annular elements to the lens structure 
which increases depth of focus and en¬ 
hances definition and contrast through 
the resultant reduction of spherical aber¬ 
ration. Lenses thus modified, regardless 
of make, are termed “Garutso lenses.” 

Last year several Hollywood directors 
of photography tested a series of Garutsos 
ranging in focal length from 25mm. to 
150mm., and the resultant shots were 
spliced together to form a demonstration 
reel, later screened before members of 
the American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers and other technical groups in the 
motion picture industry. 

In the meantime, the Garutsos were 
attracting attention in other branches of 
the industry. Screen director Irving Ries, 
following a showing of the test reel, em¬ 
ployed the lenses in producing a series 
of films for television. And when later 
he was engaged to direct “Three Hus¬ 
bands” for Gloria Films, one of his first 
requests was permission to use Garutso 
lenses in filming the entire picture. He 
put the problem to Frank Planer, A.S.C., 
who until then had never seen the lenses 


(and had not been present at the test 
reel screening for his associates at the 

A.S.C.). 

Planer subsequently saw the reel and 
was at once impressed. With no time 
to make pre-production tests, he plunged 
into shooting “Three Husbands” and 
completed the photography in record 
time, using a Garutso lens for every shot, 
with consequent reduction in the number 
of camera setups necessary. 

“ ‘Three Husbands’ was my basic train¬ 
ing,” Planer said after winding up the 
picture, and added: “I expect to do even 
better with this lens on my next picture.” 

By now, Planer’s success with the lens 
was attracting attention throughout the 
industry and he was immediately signed 
to do two more pictures: “The Dun¬ 
geon,” for I. G. Goldsmith, and “Cy¬ 
rano de Bergerac” for Stanley Kramer, 
using Garutso lenses exclusively. 

Frank Planer is the first director of 
photography to work extensively with 
the lenses and to explore their fullest 
potentialities for major film production. 
v Those who previously had worked with 
them had been limited both in time and 
opportunity and therefore did not un¬ 
cover their full potentials. 

“Perhaps the real secret to successful 
use of the Garutso lens lies in the light¬ 
ing,” said Planer. “One must avoid flat 
lighting and avoid diffusion. Use of 



FIG. 1 — Example of great depth achieved with 
Garutso lens in group shot. Man in FG is three 
feet from camera, woman 6 feet, and man at rear, 
13 feet. Filmed at f/3.2 with a 35mm. Garutso, 
type on letter is clearly discernible on screen. 
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FIG. 2 — Another example of great depth of focus 
achieved with a 35mm. Garutso. Man in foreground 
is 9 feet from camera, man in distance, about 
45 feet. Reproductions are from light test strips. 


gauze diffusers nullifies much of the 
lens’ potentials.” 

“The Garutso lens,” Planer continued, 
“gives additional depth of focus without 
any hint of exaggeration, and without 
need for increased illumination. I work 
with the same key light at all times. 
When I do use additional light, even if 
only a slight amount, I am able to work 
at apertures f/2.8 to f/3.5, using the 
same key — and sometimes at f/4 with a 
40mm. lens. 

“Another important factor is that by 
gaining this additional depth of focus 
without need for additional light, the 
opportunity is widened for greatly in¬ 
creased photographic results in shooting 
scenes that include process or stereo 
backgrounds. The increased depth of 
focus inherently present makes it possi¬ 
ble to obtain greater separation between 
the players and backgrounds — in other 
words, the players can be moved forward, 
away from the backgrounds, thus making 
it possible to light them to greater ad¬ 
vantage and still have the background 
in focus. 

“I think flat lighting results in bad 
pictures regardless of the lens used, but 
it is also undesirable with a Garutso. 
When striving to get separation and 
modulation in faces and in set architec¬ 
ture, flat lighting defeats the effort. 

There are still other advantages — 
advantages for the director and for the 
members of the cast, according to Planer. 

(Continued on Page 257) 


35mm. Color Release Prints 
From 16mm. Color Originals 

Improved techniques broaden opportunity for 
theatre release of films made in 16mm. color. 



R ecent ventures in filming motion pictures in 16mm. color, then 
blowing them up to 35mm. color for theatrical release have proven 
sufficiently successful to warrant increased activity in this field. Perhaps 
the earliest ventures of this kind began during the war when 16mm. 
Kodachrome shots of battle action in the Pacific and in Alaska were 
blown up to 35mm. Technicolor for showing in the nation’s theatres. 
About the same time some of the major studios began to acquire 16mm. 
Kodachrome footage of interesting subject matter from independent 
cine photographers, which they enlarged to 35mm. color and released as 
short subjects. The Technicolor sequences in Warner Brothers’ “Task 
Force” were largely made up of 16mm. Kodachrome footage filmed 
during actual battles in the Pacific. Of the short subjects released during 
the last two years by three major studios, many originated in 16mm. 
Kodachrome. 

The technique for photographing 16mm. color films for subsequent 
enlargment to 35mm. color and for the production of such 35mm. 
release prints continues to advance. Already much of the technical 
information has been recorded in a popular text book for cinematog¬ 
raphers. Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C., has devoted a chapter to the subject 
in the new, revised edition of his American Cinematographer Hand Book 
and Reference Guide, as follows: 

“During the last two years many producers have made feature-length 
films as well as short subjects on Eastman Kodak’s 16mm. Commercial 
Kodachrome for release in theatres on 35mm. Ansco Color. The sim¬ 
plicity of this direct blowup color print procedure, as developed by 
Filmeffects of Hollywood, combined with the economy of shooting three- 
color productions on a low-cost 16mm. original, makes this method 
(Continued on Page 248) 


IT IS JUST as important to use seasoned technicians in 16mm. color film pro¬ 
duction as in any other color photography. Here veteran cinematographer and 
A.S.C. member Gil Warrenton is seen filming a scene in color for "The Human 
Bridge," produced by Raphael G. Wolff for the Ford Motor Company, and 
photographed entirely in 16mm. Commercial Kodachrome. 
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FIG. 2 — View of camera housing pictured in use in 
photo at left. Of small bulk and weight, is made of thin 
steel, "parkerized" and white enameled. Spun metal dome 
at front is secured by six hinged bolts and wing nuts. 


FIG. 1 — Diver-cameraman shooting movies under water, using 
specially-built electrically driven 16mm. camera in submarine housing. 
Using compressed air supply, experienced diver can remain at depth of 
60 feet for half an hour. Camera has no exterior controls for lens. 


Underwater Photography 

Data on exposure, lighting, use of filters and 
camera handling for underwater cinematography, 
result of British scientific research. 


By J. B. COLLINS. B.Sc., M.B.K.S. 

Reprinted from The Photographic Journal, Vol. 90B, 195°, Courtesy Royal Photographic Society. 


R equirements for underwater pho¬ 
tography arise in several widely dif¬ 
ferent branches of marine activity, and 
range from high speed cinematography 
for projectile study to still pictures for 
wreck survey and instruction. Prelim¬ 
inary research into the published works 
of other investigators showed that pho¬ 
tography in anything but very clear 
water had been dismissed as impossible, 
and hence all previous work had been 
restricted to tanks (for the film industry) 
or to clear water regions, such as the 
coast of Florida and the Mediterranean. 
Most of the work done at sea had been 
in daylight using the bright summer sun¬ 
light of these regions, and had been car¬ 
ried out with fixed cameras operated by 
a helmet diver or from craft with glass 
ports below the water line. 

Photography under water is compar¬ 
able to photography through a smoke- 
fog. Several workers have published data 
on the transmission of light through 
various types of sea-water. One such 
study revealed that oceanic water ap¬ 
proached distilled water in clarity and 
spectral transmission, transmitting most 
light in the blue and green regions of the 


of the various physical factors involved, 
and to study the effect of seven of these 
variables under daylight conditions. The 
seven variables, in order of importance, 
were: water clarity, tone of object, angle 
of sunlight, depth, exposure, film emul¬ 
sion, and use of polarizing filters. 

The trials were carried out using a 
gray-scale target, shown in Fig. 3, painted 
(Continued on Page 254.) 


spectrum (4,500 to 5,500 Angstrom 
units) ; but as the coastal regions are 
approached, the water transmission drops 
particularly in the blue region (below 
5,000 A-Us), and wave-lengths mostly 
transmitted lie in the yellow and green 
regions. 

The significance of such spectral trans¬ 
mission data is most appreciated when 
considering the use of artificial illumina¬ 
tion under water. Among other things, 
it was found that a much greater propor¬ 
tion of the total light energy output from 
mercury-discharge lamps will be trans¬ 
mitted by sea-water than when tungsten 
lamp illumination is used. From charts 
made as result of these tests, it was noted 
that the transmission curves drop steeply 
outside the violet and red ends of the 
spectrum (4,000 to 7,000 A-Us) indica¬ 
ting that photographic systems employing 
infra-red or ultra-violet radiations are 
likely to be of little value. 

The photographic work reported here 
was carried out off Malta, and relates 
to the range of water transmissions above 
50 per cent per half meter. The Malta 
tests were conducted in 1948 to obtain 
more precise information on the effect 


l 
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FIG. 3 — Gray scale target under condi¬ 
tions of varying water clarity and range. 
Photographed at depth of 6 feet, with light 
from overhead. British H.P.3 film used. 
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EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

Used with 

Complete Satisfaction 
In All Branches 

of the 

Motion Picture Industry 

Distributed by 

* - "*!'> 

The Industry Institution 
of Sales and 
SERVICE 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 




FIG. 1 —Typical multiple-camera setup for shooting television films in the 
Jerry Fairbanks' studio in Hollywood. Cameras film continuous action from three 
or more different angles, supplying variety of shots for intercutting without need 
for new camera setups for medium and closeup shots. Method speeds production 
and nets better performances by players. 


FIG. 2 — Complete mobile camera unit used in multiple- 
camera photography. Darts A, B, and C show special 
features: dimmer and switch box, eye light, and focusing 
knob respectively. 



Multiple-camera Technique For Making TV Films 

System permits productions to be photographed in continuous action. 

By JERRY FAIRBANKS 

t 

Executive Producer, Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 


D evelopment of a revolutionary new 
technique of motion picture filming 
has at last solved the “kinescope” prob¬ 
lem which has plagued viewers and 
sponsors alike since the first “kines” 
were introduced. The perfection of a 
multiple-camera technique now makes it 
possible for television film producers to 
compete from a budget standpoint with 
kinescope-recorded shows. 

The new technique developed in our 
research laboratories utilizes three or 
more Mitchell i6mm. cameras which 
operate simultaneously, filming three or 
more different angles of a scene and get¬ 
ting long, medium and close-up shots at 
the same time. (See Fig. i.) The pro¬ 
cedure is similar to the use of multiple 
cameras in telecasting “live” video. 
Heretofore, separate camera set-ups 
have been used to obtain the same re¬ 
sults. 

The system, which combines the best 
advantages of both television and film 
shooting, permits a picture to be pho¬ 
tographed in continuous action, includ¬ 
ing cuts from one camera to another, 
thus making it possible to film some half- 
hour programs in as little as 30 minutes. 

During the shooting of tests we have 
found that the new technique promises 
to cut previous production schedules by 


approximately 500 per cent. “Nocturne,” 
a half-hour musical telecast weekly by 
KNBH in Hollywood, was completely 
filmed in a little more than three hours. 


“Major studio” schedules for the same 
type of filming would be from 10 days to 
two weeks. Before the development of 
(Continued on Page 244) 


1 iNouno. Sound Track 
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No. 1 Camera 



No. 3 Camera 






FIG. 3 — Key to Fairbanks' system is method of placing sync marks on film and sound track 
as aid to editing. Film shot by No. 1 camera prints single white dot first few frames after 
camera rolls; No. 2 and 3 cameras print two and three dots respectively. On sound track, 
interval of camera operation is indicated by continuous lines, as shown. 
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GOOD AS NSW after over 27,000 mites 

through darkest Africa! 

That's the unsolicited testimonial for the KINEVOX RECORDER from 
Edgar Monsanto Queeny, recently returned from a motion picture and 


sound recording expedition in Africa. 



AGAIN, KINEVOX EQUIPMENT 
DELIVERS EXCELLENT SOUND, 
MAGNETICALLY RECORDED ON 
THE INCOMPARABLE 

KINEVOX MAGNETIC 
RECORDER 

Patent Applied For 



Jack Clink, sound engineer for Mr. Queeny, shown 
with Kinevox recorder used on safari in Africa. 


KINEVOX 

INCORPORATED 

R. C. A. Licensed 


MANUFACTURERS OF SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC RECORDERS, FILM PHONOGRAPHS, 
AMPLIFIER-MIXERS, MAGNETIC READERS, AND MAGNETIC SOUNDERASERS. 

4000 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

Telephone: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA Cable Address: 

STanley 7-3871 Kinevox - Burbank 

NEW YORK 9 MEXICO CITY • ROME • BOMBAY 









Shooting with Ansco Hypan is the one sure 
way of bringing the whole wide out-of-doors 
thrillingly close —right into your own living 
room. 

That’s because Hypan’s extremely fine grain 
and sparkling contrast give you sharp, crisp 
images ... so life-like and real . . . make your 
movie “takes” look so completely, wonderfully 
natural. 

Add to this Hypan’s splendid panchromatic 


color balance and pleasing scale of tonal values, 
whether you shoot indoors or out, and you’ll 
discover why so many amateurs are turning 
out way-above-average movies. 

Load Ansco Hypan in your camera. See 
your dealer, today. He has Hypan in both 
8mm and 16mm rolls. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Di¬ 
vision of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality .” 


ASK FOR Ansco 


8 and 16mm HYPAN FILM 
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MORE candid shots can be made at the reception. 
Remember to include in these scenes the most important 
guests and members of both families. 


AND for a closing scene, a closeup of bride and groom 
v safely inside their car as they prepare to drive away on 
I their honeymoon.—Photos courtesy Leo and Beverly Hahn. 


AMONG the "must'' shots for a wedding record film is 
the group shot of bride and bridesmaids — best photo¬ 
graphed immediately before ceremony or at rehearsal. 



INTIMATE candid shots like this are important to a movie record of a wedding. Because 
illumination is always a problem in shooting scenes in a church or at the reception, best 
results follow where a Powell-Lite is used attached to camera to furnish illumination. 


Filming A Wedding 

Some professional angles on how to give 
wedding movies real "production value." 

By CHARLES LORINC 


T he wedding film falls into a special 
category all its own. Far from being 
the usual “home movie” subject, the 
nuptial ceremony and attendant events 
are the most important in the lives 
of at least the two principals involved, 
and very significant occasions for their 
families. Any photographs or motion 
pictures made on that particular day 
become treasured mementos which will 
be viewed and re-viewed many times 
during the years that follow. For this 
reason the wedding film deserves careful 
pre-planning as well as the very best 
photographic treatment possible. 

In every town there is at least one 
movie cameraman who specializes in 
making wedding films, and indeed this 
type of cinematography has become a 
very profitable sideline for cameramen 
who do the bulk of their work in other 
phases of movie-making. The cine cam- 


eraist with any ability at all can usually 
do a good job of filming a wedding, pro¬ 
vided he has the right equipment and 
creative imagination. 

The planning phase should include 
some discussions with the bride’s mother, 
or some other person directly cpncerned 
with arrangements for the wedding and 
reception. The bride and groom (if they 
can be corralled long enough) should be 
included in these discussions, so that they 
will know what is required of them in 
order to make the filming successful. A 
list should be made of everything that is 
to happen — all in proper sequence — 
and another list should be made of the 
guests who must, for one reason or an¬ 
other, be included in the scenes. Where 
the affair is to be a large one and the 
guests are unknown to the cameraman, 
it is advisable to have someone close to 
(Continued on Page 250) 
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Tackling Your First Ambitious Film Production 

Try a documentary subject for your first scenario film; it will provide 
important experience in coordinating story planning with photography. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


T here comes a time in the life of 
every amateur movie maker when 
he yearns to break away from the “snap¬ 
shooting” routine of maing movies of the 
kids and the family, of vacation and 
week-end trips, and tackle something 
more serious in the way of a continuity 
film — a documentary or perhaps a mod¬ 
est photoplaylet. 

Shooting your first motion picture 
from a prepared script can be a pleasur¬ 
able and exciting experience. The ven¬ 
ture is not fraught with difficulties if 
you have mastered your camera, know 
the rudiments of continuity, and have 
the imagination necessary to visualize 
your picture in advance and then see it 
through to completion. 

Let us assume you are fairly proficient 
with your camera. The matter of con¬ 
tinuity should not prove a bugaboo if you 
attend the movies fairly regularly and 
study the mechanics of the pictures you 
see there. You just can’t help acquiring 
some idea of continuity technique, but 


your ability to apply this knowledge to 
your own picture making will depend on 
how much thought you give your picture 
in advance. 

Any picture produced from a script 
requires careful planning — planning of 
story line, the various camera angles and 
other photographic treatment, the light¬ 
ing of interiors, and the titles, if it is to 
be silent — and then putting those plans 
down on paper in the form of a shooting 
script. Actually, you’ll get a great big 
kick out of planning then shooting your 
first continuity film, for here you will 
be approaching for the first time the 
movie making procedure of the profes¬ 
sionals. You will be taking another step 
forward in your experience of making 
movies that may lead — who knows — 
to an exciting adventure, perhaps a 
career. 

Because capable acting talent is pretty 
difficult for the movie amateur to obtain 
for his films, your first ambitious pro¬ 
duction will probably fare better if it is 


a documentary type of subject rather 
than a dramatic or comedy effort. Al¬ 
though some documentary films may 
require the use of actors, the number will 
be limited as compared to the require¬ 
ments of a story film. 

The shooting script for a documentary 
film need not be elaborate. In fact, it 
may be nothing more than a well organ¬ 
ized scene list, but the organization of 
the material in proper sequence, with 
the scenes broken down into appropriate 
camera angles, etc., is most important if 
the best result is to be achieved. 

“Live” with the subject a bit before 
attempting to set it down into sequences 
and scenes. Absorb the atmosphere of the 
place or the situation or the personality 
of the particular person to be portrayed, 
so that you may actually capture the 
proper mood. Contrary to some belief, 
a documentary need not be a coldly re- 
portorial strip of celluloid; actually, the 
human touch is much to be desired. To 
further this effect, be sure to include 
in your scene list a generous share of re¬ 
action shots, because these are the shots 
that will draw the audience more closely 
to your subject and further their under¬ 
standing of what you are attempting to 
depict with film. 

Once the scene list or shooting script 
has been written, the next step is to line 
up the various elements of the picture. 
These include such players as may be 
necessary, costumes (if any), settings, 
locations, and properties. Although all 
this may sound like an ambitious project, 
it should not be so in making a docu¬ 
mentary film, because the very nature 
of the film implies the recording of a 
realistic situation that already exists. 
This means that if the situation is worthy 
of portrayal in the first place, it is usu¬ 
ally quite complete in its makeup and 
needs only minor additions for the 
camera. 

The matter of actors is something else 
again. But usually, if people are photo¬ 
graphed doing the thing that is their 
every-day occupation, they will execute 
it quite naturally and with a minimum 
of self-consciousness before the camera. 

(Continued on Page 252) 



SHOOTING your first motion picture from a prepared script can be a pleasurable and excit¬ 
ing experience, once you have mastered your camera and know the rudiments of continuity. 
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Color expert David L. Quaid, one of the 
nation’s leading free lance cameramen, sets 
up his Maurer 16 mm., prior to shooting a 
scene for an industrial film (in color.) 


Here is Maurer PRECISION...at workI 


David L. Quaid—and dozens of free lance cinematographers like 
him—know, use and recommend the Maurer 16 mm. camera for 
the same fundamental reasons: 

Its PRECISION first of all, responsible at all times for the abso¬ 
lutely accurate registration which means perfectly steady pic¬ 
tures, thanks to the exclusive Maurer intermittent movement. 

Its FLEXIBILITY AND SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION, insur¬ 
ing consistently fine performance in every type of production 
... under all conditions. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of the most rigid standards 
and advanced engineering skill to be found anywhere in the 
motion picture industry. 

Three all-important reasons why most professional cameramen 
pick MAURER, the precision camera in the 16 mm. field. 

For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write: 



The 16 mm. sound-on-film portable 
Recording System, another example of 
Maurer precision engineering, com¬ 
bines the highest fidelity in 16 mm. 
recording practice with wide flexi¬ 
bility and simplicity of operation. 


J. A. Maurer, i\( . 

37-01 31 $t Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 





CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 









PHOTOVOLT 

SOUND - TRACK and COLOR 

DENSITOMETER 



A photoelectric precision instrument 
for 

• Exact measurement of density 
on the sound-track of 35 and 
16 mm. motion picture film. 

• Accurate evaluation of sensito- 
metric tablets. 

• Tone analysis on color film. 
Simple and Fast in Operation 

$395.— 

Write for Bulletin #245 to 

PHOTOVOLT CORP. 

95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


Something New! 


The S.O.S. 


Trading Post 


Your idle or surplus equipment may 
fill the bill for another producer 
or lab. Tell S.O.S. what you've got, 
whether for rent or sale, and we'll 
offer it to a receptive customer. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE. 


Send for 1 QS 0 Catalog Supplement 
listing hundreds of unusual buys! 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation • Blue Seal Re¬ 
corders • Bridgamatic Developers • Depue Printers 
• Fearless Dollies • Auricon 16mm. line • Nord 
Cameras • Magnecorders • Smith Viewfinders • 
Colortran Lites • Bodde Screens • Hollywood Cr 
Uhler Printers • Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens • 
Kinevox Tape Recorders. 



Many Items 
Available on 
Time Payments 


S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept . F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 


MULTIPLE CAMERA TECHNIQUE 

(Continued from Page 238 ) 


our multiple-camera system, we would 
have planned on a minimum of three 
days to accomplish the same thing. 

In perfecting the new system, we met 
and surmounted numerous technical 
problems during 26 months of research 
and experimentation. Among the fore¬ 
most of these was the development of 
a marking device to “sync” picture and 
sound tracks. 

This was necessary because the new 
system called for cameras to be turned 
on and off numerous times during the 
filming of long sustained scenes. The 
only other alternative was to let all 
cameras run continuously from the start, 
necessitating a tremendous waste of ex¬ 
pensive negative film. 

The problem was overcome by the 
invention of a device in each camera that 
leaves a “sync” mark on the action film 
when the camera is up to speed, identi¬ 
fying the camera. (See Fig. 3.) Also a 
similar device on the sound recorder ex¬ 
poses a line or lines on the sound film, 
indentifying the cameras in operation 
throughout the scene. In this manner, 
the sound film becomes the key to the 
cutting and inserting of all scenes shot 
by the different cameras. The marking 
and “sync” devices are entirely auto¬ 
matic and do not require cameramen to 
operate additional equipment. 

Second of the major problems to be 
overcome in developing the new system 
was the perfection of cameras that could 
follow focus at all times and a viewfinder 
that would give cameramen the exact 
image in the exact focus that was being 
recorded on film. Equipment was espec¬ 
ially built by the Mitchell camera com¬ 
pany to our specifications. Finders were 
coupled with camera lenses so that an 
adjustment of the finder focus would 
correct for parallax and camera lens 
focus. In short, equipment was perfected 
so that if a scene is in focus on the finder 
it also is in focus on the film. 

These developments were necessary 
to allow the cameramen to change focus 
as he moves the camera in and away 
from subjects or to properly film sub¬ 
jects moving in and away from the 
camera. As now perfected, the new 
technique allows the cameraman the 
same amount of freedom as the video 
cameraman — a freedom of movement 
that motion picture cameramen have 
never before enjoyed. (See Fig. 2.) 

The 16mm. cameras are mounted on 
standard tripods which in turn are 
mounted on especially made three-wheel 
dollies that allow the cameraman to 
move the camera to easily follow the 
action in any direction. These new type 


cameras can operate in any radius or 
directional line. This equipment does 
away with the heavy metal dolly tracks 
and trucking equipment that often ne¬ 
cessitated the services of four or five 
men. 

Eyelights have been mounted below 
the matt box on each camera blimp to 
be used or not as the operator desires. 
Each eyelight has a control mechanism 
to regulate the intensity of the light so 
that it will match the general set light¬ 
ing. Each camera blimp also is equipped 
with an action light so that the cast and 
technicians will know exactly the cam¬ 
eras in operation and so that the director 
will know if the scene is being filmed 
according to plan. Camera cables, in 
many instances, are suspended overhead 
in sets to eliminate as many ground 
cables as possible. 

A radical departure from previous 
movie methods, the new process required 
the development of a much faster and 
more efficient stage operations technique 
and production system. Heretofore, the 
method has been to set up a tentative 
time table of scenes to chart the course 
of production. This served more or less 
as a guide to the construction depart¬ 
ment and set decorators. Players seldom 
learned their lines more than a day 
in advance of shooting and usually only 
for the scenes to be filmed. Camera 
angles were determined on the spot and 
rehearsals held while the technical crew 
stood by. The director was the only one 
who had knowledge of the master plan. 
In many instances, he formed only a 
general plan in his mind, leaving the 
details until the night before shooting. 
Technicians and cast members learned 
about them the day of filming. 

Under our new system every detail 
is completely planned in advance. Sets 
and decorations for the entire screenplay 
are constructed and dressed in advance. 
Cast, which has rehearsed on another 
stage, is prepared to run through the 
entire story just as they would for a 
stage play. All lighting is ready and 
each and every camera movement plan¬ 
ned long in advance on paper. One re¬ 
hearsal is held on the stage. Its purpose 
is to give the cameramen the practice of 
executing what has been planned for 
them. The entire scene is then filmed, 
with the three cameras getting the var¬ 
ious angles and long, medium and close- 
up shots. The average scene under our 
new system runs many times longer than 
the average scene photographed under 
the old method. Rarely is the footage 
under five minutes and seven to eight 
minutes is the average. In some instances, 
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IVOBID'S LOWEST PR/CES04V 

U. S. AIR FORCES EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 

BELL & HOWELL MODEL "K" EYEMO, 35mm 
spring wound, rotary shutter, speeds, 8, 16, and 

24 frames per second.$75.00 

AKELEY CAMERA AND GYRO TRIPOD, 35mm 
electric operation, 12 or 24 volt, or hand-op¬ 
erated; cylindrical revolving focal plane shutter; 
speeds of 16, 24, 32 and 48 f.p.s.; matched ob¬ 
jective and view finder lenses mounted together; 
uses 200' Akeley magazines. Complete with 
following accessories: Carl Zeiss Tessar lens 
and matched viewing lens, 50mm f/2.7; Carl 
Zeiss Tessar lens and matched viewing lens, 
50mm f/3.5; Bausch & Lomb telephoto lens 
and viewing lens, 4 Vi" f/4.5, three Akeley 
200' magazines; Akeley magazine carrying 
case; Akeley Gyro Tripod and gyro-head; Ake¬ 
ley electric motor drive, 12 or 24 volt, complete 
with cable; power pack, 12 volt, in case. Price, 

Complete .$550.00 

CHRONIK BROS. 35mm camera with carrying 

case .$40.00 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 
hand crank. 100' capacity reels. Bausch & Lomb 
50mm f/3.5 lens in focusing mount, leaf sight 

and reflex sight.$95.00 

UNIVERSAL 35MM, hand crank, single turret 

and 100 ft. magazine.$75.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35mm hand crank, 3 
lens turret, and 100' Universal Model C maga¬ 
zine.$125 00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity. 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 frames 
per second or automatic time delays up to 30 
minutes. Also operates as conventional motion 

picture camera.-.$85.00 

EASTMAN KODAK (MODEL B-2), 16mm x 
100' capacity; (conventional EK Model "E" plus 
electric drive) 24 volts, 2 frames per second, 

1" f/2.5 lens.$85.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive. 50' standard 
magazine load. 16, 32, and 64 frames per 
second. 35mm f/3.5 lens. Complete with viewer 
and 24 volt portable power pack and cables. 

..... $59.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm hand crank with proivsion for electric 
drive, pilot pin registration, variable rotary 
shutter, speed of 8, 16, and 24 frames per 
second. Direct focus on film or ground glass. 
Sunshade. Erect image viewfinder. "Through- 
the-lens" viewer. 400' magazines. Complete 
with following eguipment: Zeiss Tessar lens, 
50mm f/3.5; Dallmeyer Kinematograph lens, 
50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss 
Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; Geared standard height 
MPA tripod; 7 each 400' magazines with leath¬ 
er carrying case; Leather carrying case for 


camera.$475.00 

MITCHELL CAMERA LENS IN MOUNT 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2....$l65.00 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 18.50 

BAUSCH & LOMB RAYTAR, 

40mm f/2.3.$125.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 15/ 8 " f/3.5.$ 32.50 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/1.3.$185.00 

BAUSCH & LOMB, 50mm f/2.7..:.$ 57.50 

DALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 85.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 75.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 40mm f/2.$ 85.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, 

75mm f/2.$ 80.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 4i/ 2 " f/2.5.$ 85.00 

DALLMEYER DALLON, 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$210.00 

COOKE, 20" f/5.6.$375.00 

DALLON, 24" f/5.6 telephoto.$325.00 


MITCHELL VIEWFINDER OBJECTIVE 
LENSES 

No. 36 . $30.00 

No. 71 . $30.00 

No. 96 . $30.00 

No. 359 . $30.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO LENS 
IN MOUNT 

MEYER PRIMOTAR, 30mm f/3.5.$ 45.00 

COOKE, Cinema. 47mm f/2.5.$110.00 

EYMAX TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5.$110.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6.$140.00 

16MM AND 35MM EQUIPMENT 
POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter in 
leaf-type mounting bracket.$3.50 

PORTABLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 
VAULTS, capacity 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 
110 volt 60 cycle, complete with compressor 

and motor.$250.00 

TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 
drys at 4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigera¬ 
tion unit, 110-220 volt 60 cycle. 38" x 24" x 

82." New.$775.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film in the field 

or on location. New.$6.95 

SCENE IDENTIFICATION SLATES, with rotatina 

numbers .$2.75 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE, for Model K or 
Model Q (specify type when ordering). $12.^ 
SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers. Model SP. Projection 

lens, B & L 5.5". Per pair.$1 100.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry, 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp. per pair.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 

with reinforced corners, New: 

16mmx 800' .$ .98 

16mm x 1600' ...$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

MOVIOLAS, 35mm., Model D, complete, 
new . $195.00 

Write us for description and quotations 
on Mitchell viewfinders, Mitchell motors, 
and Mitchell matte boxes. 

ANIMATION STANDS 
ACME ANIMATION STAND. Completely re¬ 
built .$2500.00 

ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme, $1800.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 
bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD AND HEAD, with 
friction control for pan and tilt, standard 
height, complete. For heavy cameras....$185.00 
AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 

less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 

For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 

heavy cameras.$85.00 

MITCHELL TRIPOD, Standard height, less head. 
For heavy cameras.$125.00 


FEARLESS TRIPOD. Standard friction freehead, 
ball-type for smooth pan and tilt. For Craig 

type, heavy cameras.$280.00 

RIES TRIPOD, Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control for pan and tilt.$65.00 

PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co. New .$12.50 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal, 

telescoping legs. New.$12.95 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD HEAD. Friction control for 

pan and tilt, single control. New.$7.95 

DIETZGEN TRANSIT TRIPOD. Suitable for 
heavy-duty camera tripod. Can be converted 

with very slight changes..$15.00 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 
M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 
dolly in position. New.$34.50 

Write for information on new and used 
B fir H tripods. 

FILM DEVELOPERS 

PATCO 16mm or 35mm x 200' capacity, 110 
volt 60 cycle motor driven. Complete with 
motor, three stainless steel tanks and reel as¬ 
sembly.$65.00 

MORSE G-3 8mm, 16mm or 35mm x 100' ca¬ 
pacity, manually operated, daylight tank. All 
processing and reversal operations in one 

tank .$18.50 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER vacuum bottle solu¬ 
tion tanks (3 each), adapter for attaching 
Mitchell or Bell & Howell 35mm magazines 
directly to change box; arm sleeves for readily 

processing test strips.$29.50 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 
16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive or reversal at speeds up to 

20' per minute.».$2,950.00 

HOUSTON K-1 A, same description as above, 

in "as is" condition.$1500.00 

HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Comolete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at speeds up 

to 20' per minute.$5.9^0 0^ 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 
of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collapsible drying 
rack; 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 

air dryer. New.$8.50 

MORSE A-8 (M-30) for 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
x 50' capacity. Hand-operated by winding film 
onto areated collapsible reel. Ambient air dry¬ 
er. Complete with carrying case.$16.50 

EDITING AND VIEWINC EQUIPMENT 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM FILMOTION EDITOR. 

Capacity 2000'. 115 volt AC. Complete with 
splicer, scraper, two-speed rewinds, power cord, 

and fitted case.$ 85.00 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$85.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, B-2. New $14.95 
KODASCOPE MASTER EDITOR WITH CINE 
KODAK EDITING VIEWER, Model B-16 for 
16mm film. 2000' capacity, animated viewing 

screen .$43.50 

DUPLEX REWIND, 35mm x 200' capacity with 
free-wheeling gear train. New. Per each....$4.75 


equipment not listed as new is fully reconditioned and guaranteed. California purchasers please include 3% State Sales Tax. 
quotations f.o.b. Mail orders filled immediately upon receipt. Cashier's check or M.O. with order. Please include 25% deposit 

with C.O.D. orders. Financing available if desired. 

Teletype: DAC (More Coogan Specials on Page 248) Cable Address: GORDENT 
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U. S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-£r-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 


Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

Ill* c p GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-7 


16 MM 

and 

8MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 




DEPT. A 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


il lUHliERl B 


MOTION PICTURE 
1$MM PRINTERS 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


UHLER 

I 1 5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


when a minimum of sets and complicated 
action is called for, 30 minutes of fin¬ 
ished film can be shot in 30 minutes. 

Key to the entire stage operations 
technique is a set of “production scripts” 
prepared for every technician and player. 
These script layouts outline in detail 
every camera movement and cues for 
cutting in and out of scenes. Each cam¬ 
era is designated with a number and 
color to identify any particular camera 
and its position and field of coverage. 
Cameramen and technicians study their 
“scripts” in advance just as thoroughly 
as do the players. When individual cam¬ 
eramen receive layouts covering only 
their own schedule of operations, the 
director and cast are given a master 
“production script” that shows the plan 
for the three or more cameras. Relative 
markings in the story script also show 
the cameras that will be in operation at 
any particular time in the story con¬ 
tinuity. 

Lighting of sets always has been an 
important factor in production time. 
Average major studio time for standard 
lighting runs from 30 minutes to more 
than an hour per set up. Lighting under 
our new system averages less than five 
minutes and in many instances there is 
no loss of production time at all as 
every set is prelighted. The time-saving 
factor here added to the time gained 
by shooting only long, sustained scenes 
totals a huge saving in cost — a saving 
we can pass along to the sponsor. 

The development of our new light¬ 
ing technique also required many months 
of experimentation. The problem was to 
perfect a means of lighting a set so 
that no matter where the actors moved 
the light would be uniform. At the 
same time, it was necessary to devise a 
system that would practically eliminate 
cables from the stage floor. This was a 
“must” because our system requires the 
quick and easy movement of camera and 
sound boom equipment during shooting. 

Our main lighting system, as it has 
been developed, consists of banks of 300- 
watt reflector lights. These banks are 
hung so that the tilt and swing adjust¬ 
ment can be made from the floor. This 
method makes for speed in giving an 
even, overall illumination of the set, 
and when properly used, without dark 
or hot spots. 

Back and effect lighting is handled in 
standard studio procedure with incan¬ 
descent spotlights mounted on parallels. 
Once these are adjusted, they remain 
the same throughout shooting of the 
particular set. Smaller banks of reflector 
lights are used on the floor for side light¬ 
ing. Cables for lamps and all electrical 
equipment are suspended. 

We also use the floor as an aid in our 
lighting. A very light colored floor cov¬ 


ering suitable to dolly on is used to help 
eliminate chin, nose, and eye shadows. 
Where the floor is in the picture in long 
shots, rugs of course, are used. The 
combination of this flooring and bank 
lighting gives an overall modelling that 
is photographically pleasing. It elimin¬ 
ates the unflattering shadows that live 
television lighting seems to accentuate. 
It also does away with the accentuated 
makeup that is often used in live tele¬ 
casting. 

Sound recording, with the exception of 
the “sync” marking system, offered no 
major problems, fortunately. Multiple 
recorders are used in the filming of long 
shows, saving the expense and work of 
developing larger magazines. Regular 
studio sound equipment, with a few in¬ 
novations of our own, is used. Additional 
microphones are spotted overhead out 
of camera range to obtain complete cov¬ 
erage of the entire set. 

Cast rehearsals, without camera and 
lighting equipment, are held on a non¬ 
shooting stage with similar props and 
furniture available. This prevents the 
tying up of the main sound stages and 
the expensive equipment located there. 
Here the director works out all his “bus¬ 
iness” and the cast familiarizes itself 
with the dialogue and action. While re¬ 
hearsals are thorough, they are not as 
demanding as those necessary for a live 
show which involves working under 
lights and with cameras. 

Our new technique also was perfected 
for the filming of live programs simul¬ 
taneously with the actual telecast of the 
show. Special 1200-foot magazines were 
developed for our cameras, and Eastman 
Kodak company prepares special 1200- 
foot negative film rolls to our specifica¬ 
tions for this type of work. Ours is the 
only motion picture company to date to 
order film of such length. An intercom¬ 
munications system has been built so 
that cameramen can receive instructions 
in much the same manner as a live video 
camerman. This system also is available 
to us during filming on our stages; tests, 
however, have proved that the “produc¬ 
tion script” method accomplishes excel¬ 
lent results and that earphones are un¬ 
necessary during stage shooting. 

Quality in all our tests is as good as 
in any motion picture. Test prints have 
proved that the system provides 
superior lighting, sound and clarity of 
picture than the best kinescopes made 
to date. We have proved this beyond a 
question of a doubt several times by al¬ 
ternating in a sample reel footage from 
one of our tests and footage from a 
kinescope of the same show. The differ¬ 
ence is startling, especially when seen on 
a closed circuit. 

The ultimate aim of kinescope record¬ 
ings is to obtain a quality comparable to 
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film. Realization of this goal is still 
many years away and current kinescop- 
ing leaves much to be desired. Even when 
kinescopes are perfected, they’ll not be 
as acceptable as film, for photographing 
from a tube of 525 lines is similar to 
photographing a newspaper cut. Imper¬ 
fections in the cut (and electronic lines 
of the tube) always will be transferred 
to the copy. 

This new method of making TV film 
does away with all the objectionable 
features of kinescopes and makes it pos¬ 
sible for a star to do an entire series in 
a short period of time, not tying him 
to a regular weekly schedule. The show 
can be filmed in Hollywood, Chicago, 
or New York at a time convenient to 
the actor and can be released whenever 
the sponsor desires. Not only is the 
actor’s appearance protected, but so is 
his performance. Retakes always can be 
made if necessary. Furthermore, our 
technique catches all the spontaneity of 
live video because the players go through 
the story in much the same way as they 
would for a stage play. 

By pre-planning every move, stream- 
linging stage operations techniques and 
miniminizing waste footage and cover¬ 
age, shooting time is cut many times be¬ 
low what formerly was thought possible. 



THE WRAPS ARE OFF! A new professional 
16mm. camera with radically new features im¬ 
portant to every commercial, educational and 
television film producer. The NORD insures top 
photographic results under most adverse filming 
conditions. The result of five years of careful 
research and development, this camera has all 
the desirable features you require including: 

• New type intermittent for rock-steady pic¬ 
tures plus perfect precision registration so im¬ 
portant for multiple exposure work. Movement 
cannot perforate film, is self-engaging. To 
thread camera, merely place film in raceway, 
close gate and turn camera over. Feed finger 
finds perforations automatically. 

• Rack-over devoid of structural weaknesses. 
No dovetails. Permanent alignment with no 
adjustments. Rack-over completely sealed in 
camera—a boon to location use. 


• Direct focusing and lineup through the "tak¬ 
ing" lens. No ground glass obscures detail. 
Gives brilliant erect image of full field, magni¬ 
fied. Focusing microscope for critical examina¬ 
tion of image. 

• 240° shutter insures lighting economy—two 
lights do work of three. 

• Removable aperture plate insures "whisker- 
free" frame lines. 

• Priced under $2,500. 

Write For Bulletin Giving Complete Description 

THE NORD COMPANY 

254 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Trade Mark of research and production 
of equipment for the exacting control of 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 



OPTIMUS MOTIF 


C T COATED FILTERS 


Precision Optical Viewer 
for use in production of 
motion pictures. 

PRICE $97.50 

Containing five viewing lenses 
which match the five standard 
lenses used in motion picture 
cameras ( 28 , 30 , 40 , 50 , 75 mm), 
the Optimus Motif provides in¬ 
stant, overall scanning of the 
scene exactly as seen by the cam¬ 
era lens. Positive click stops arid 
the milled ring on the instru¬ 
ment make it simple and easy to 
use. An optical adjustment is 
provided to compensate for vary¬ 
ing degrees of eyesight. 




Mounted between optically flat 
glass, these Color Temperature 
Filters are low-reflectance coated 
for minimum light loss and 
freedom from flare. They are 
now available in a full range 
of sizes and a complete series 
to raise or lower color temper- 
A ature by any desired amount. 

COLOR CONTRAST VIEWING GLASS 



This 2 % density optical viewing glass, shows 
the highlight and shadow details of scenes 
exactly as reproduced on color film. Changes 
in illumination of subjects to be photographed 
may be made as indicated by the use of this 
viewing glass. 

PRICE $ 2.95 plus excise tax 

Panchromatic Viewing Glass for black and white 
film—$2.95 plus excise tax 



DIRECT 

ALL INQUIRIES 
AND ORDERS TO 



PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

127-129 W. ALAMEDA AVE. • STanley 7-4704 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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COOCAN SPECIALS! 

We are proud to offer, in addition to 
the items listed below, and in our larger 
ad on page 1 70, a complete line of 1 6mm. 
and 35mm. negative and positive stock at 
a fraction of prevailing market prices. 

NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 
with brass hub. New.$4.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 

35mm Model M-37-S. single hub. New....$24.50 
NEUMADE COMBINATION FILM SYUCHRON- 
IZING MACHINE, 35mm and 16 mm. Model 

M-38-S .$75.00 

NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New....$ 17.50 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 
DUPLEX AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS COLOR 
PRINTER, 35mm continuous, fully automatic 
correcting for both quantity and quality of 
light; dual units on single stand; each head a 
unit in itself printing up to a total of 120' per 
minute. The unit will handle up to 80 scenes 
of 100' of film; any monopack color film may 
successfully be printed with this unit. Like new. 
Quotations on request. 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control .$85.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $75.00 

STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LAMP, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand; focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 

scrims in fitted case.$35.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mogul 
Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less fresnel lens. 

. $28.50 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holdssix fluorescent lamps, 
banks swinq 360°, center bank can be raised 

vertically 15'.$69.50 

We also have arc lamps in 40, 80, 90 and 170 
Amp. high-intensity, 5000 and 10,000 watt 
Sunspots, and other Bardwell-McAlister, Mole- 
Richardson and Kleigle lamps of all descriptions. 

REELS AND CANS 


Reels, 16mm x 400 ft., used. 

.35c 

Cans, 16mm x 400 ft., used. 

.35c 

Reels, 16mm x 800 ft., used. 

.89c 

Cans, 16mm x 800 ft., used. 

. 89c 

Reels, 16mm x 1200 ft., used. 

Cans, 16mm x 1200 ft., used. 

Reels, 16mm x 1600 ft., used. 

.98c 

.98c 

.1.19 

Cans, 16mm x 1600 ft., used. 

.1.19 


See Our BIG AD on Page 24 5. 


THE COOCAN COMPANY 
3729 No. Cahuenga • North Hollywood 



Make a perfect dissolve every time 
with your Cine Special! 
AUTOMATIC <£jq AA 

ATTACHMENT ^WOA/U Plus Tax 


IAr c n LJ VAI A 5968 Santa Monica Blvd. 
JCOLrn TULU Hollywood, California 


CAMERA 

DIFFUSION 

• Made to Your Specifications 

EDWARD GARVIN 

5028 GREENBUSH AVENUE 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: STATE 4-0412 


CINE-VOICE DEMONSTRATED FOR A.S.C. 

(Continued from Page 232) 


turret front accommodating three lenses 
may be had at slight additional cost. The 
sound channel is compact and sufficiently 
light in weight to allow it to be carried 
easily along with the camera. For travel¬ 
ing, camera, amplifier, mixer, etc., fit 
into one compact carrying case. 

Charles Short, who did the photog¬ 
raphy on the A.S.C. demonstration reel 
and A 1 Brown, who handled the sound 
demonstrated the ease with which a 
crew of two can make professional mo¬ 
tion pictures with this Auricon equip¬ 
ment. Before a critical audience of the 
industry’s top directors of photography, 
subsequent screening of the film revealed 
excellent pictorial results — a steady 
picture with sharp focus throughout ev¬ 


ery scene. The sound, from a technical 
standpoint, was perfect. 

Contributing also to the success of 
this innovation were the Color-Tran 
lighting equipment furnished by Tom 
Hunt, and the fine titles by Telefilm, 
Inc. Cine Craft laboratories’ fast pro¬ 
cessing gave many of those present their 
first demonstration of results of this 
new film finishing technique, which has 
made possible the production of speed 
films for television such as newsreels and 
racing results. 

The Film, titled “American Cinema¬ 
tographers On Parade,” will again be 
screened for A.S.C. members at the 
Society’s July 17th meeting. 


35mm. COLOR PRINTS FROM 16mm. COLOR ORIGINALS 

(Continued from Page 235) 


highly attractive to producers who re¬ 
quire limited numbers of release prints 
for their particular markets, and to 
whom costs are of paramount import¬ 
ance. The overall savings are appreciable 
compared to the cost of working in any 
other 35mm. three-color medium. Addi¬ 
tional charges incidental to photograph¬ 
ing in 35mm. three-color, such as raw 
stock, laboratory processing, shipping 
and equipment costs, might well deter¬ 
mine the difference between profit and 
loss on some productions. 

“Another use for direct blowup the¬ 
atre prints is for the industrial and docu¬ 
mentary film market. As a rule producers 
in this field work exclusively in 16mm. 
color, and their films are exhibited to 
16mm. non-theatrical audiences. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, there will be a need 
for a few 35mm. color prints for special 
“showcase” showings in theatres and 
large auditoriums. Inasmuch as inter¬ 
mediate film steps are not necessary be¬ 
fore the first print can be made, even 
a single print may be ordered without 
incurring the usual costly preparation 
work. 

“Filmeffects of Hollywood has found 
the Ansco Color 732 raw stock to he 
ideally suited to the making of 35mm. 
three-color theatre prints directly from 
16mm. reversal color originals. The 732 
stock is exposed in an optical printer, 
enlarging from the 16mm. color original. 
The sound is printed from a 35mm. 
direct-positive sound track and the film 
is processed and waxed, and is then 
ready for theatre projection. In this 
manner, a three-color image can be trans¬ 
ferred from a 16mm. original directly 


to a 35mm. theatre print in one step. 
There are no intermediate films in¬ 
volved, no registration problems, and 
the prints can be made at the rate of 
thirty to sixty feet per minute. 

“For many of the producers using the 
direct blowup release print process, it 
is their first attempt at making a film in 
color. Shooting in 16mm. sometimes mis¬ 
leads to further economy, particularly 
in the selection of equipment and tech¬ 
nical personnel. Such economy is false, 
and can be quite disasterous when the 
film must compete in the theatres with 
original 35mm. pictures. The smaller 
size and the comparatively low cost of 
16mm. film should not lead the producer 
to believe that other requirements have 
been reduced proportionately. As in all 
color processes, the quality of the release 
print depends a great deal upon the 
perfection of the original photography. 
A poorly photographed scene in black 
and white can often get by because its 
deficiencies are recorded only in tones 
of grey. The same scene photographed 
poorly in color will usually stand out 
badly as a glaring misrepresentation of 
reality. 

“The cameraman must pay particular 
attention to lighting contrasts, color 
values, and exposures. Also, filming in 
color causes the problems of makeup, 
costuming and set decoration to grow in 
importance. All of these arts become in¬ 
creasingly vital factors to be considered 
in striving for photographically smooth 
35mm. color theatre prints. 

“Cameras and accessories must be 
selected with great care. Excellent 
16mm. professional equipment, with 
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critically sharp lenses, is now available. 
This equipment is of standard design and 
can be used in conjunction with most 
other existing studio equipment, with 
little change in operative technique re¬ 
quired. Most of the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by cameramen shooting color for 
the first time arises from insufficient 
knowledge of the limitations of the par¬ 
ticular material they are using. For this 
reason, it is just as important in 16mm. 
to use seasoned technicians as it is in any 
other color photography, regardless of 
the size or type of film used. 

“Editorial work can be carried out 
in several ways. If desired, a 16mm. 
color work print or a black and white 
reversal work print can be made. For 
35mm. producers, perhaps the handiest 
method would be to use a 35mm. black 
and white work print, which allows for 
editorial and dubbing operations to pro¬ 
ceed in conventional fashion, utilizing 
standard equipment. Edge numbers from 
the 16mm. color original can be trans¬ 
ferred to the sound track area of the 
35mm. work print during the procedure, 
making the matching of the original color 
a comparatively simple job. Great care 
should be taken in handling the original 
film, as the slightest abrasions or scratch¬ 
es are greatly magnified in the 35mm. 
blowup. The best of major studio nega¬ 
tive cutting procedures should be prac- 


C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators—Cables—Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 


The Trade Mark of research and production 
of equipment for the exacting control of 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 



DENSITOMETER 


The P.R.C. Color Densitometer is a precision 
instrument which will do anything other trans¬ 
mission type densitometers will do, but in addi¬ 
tion will measure with equal precision the 
density at any point in the visible spectrum of 
color film or any other transparent colored ma¬ 
terials. Used by leading color film processing 
laboratories. 



SPECTRA 

Color Temperature 
Meters 

PRICE 

either model 

$225.00 

complete with Spectrasphere, 
handstrap and carrying case 



UNIVERSAL MODEL 

The First Direct Color Tem¬ 
perature Meter for instant direct 
color temperature readings of 
both natural and artificial light. 


diuuiu muucL 


The First Color Temperature Meter giving 
direct readings in Filters and Filter 
Factors. For use with both 3200° K or 
3400° K artificial-light color films. 



DIRECT 

ALL INQUIRIES 
AND ORDERS TO 



PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

127-129 W. ALAMEDA AVE. • STanley 7-4704 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CAMART 

OPTICAL EF FECTS UNIT 

For use with motion picture and television 
cameras. 

Four-surface revolving prism and housing 
Montage unit. Double arm and base . . . 

$9975 

Plus Excise Tax 

THE CAMERA • MART inc. 

70 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

• 35mm. Variable Area Film 
Recording Equipment. 

• 35mm. Re-recorders. 

• Interlock Systems. 

• Studio Mixer Consoles. 

• Synchronous Camera and 
Projector Drives. 

• 17!/2mm. Magnetic Film 
Recorders and Dubbers. 


QUALITY FILM RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


BLUE SEAL SOUND DEVICES 

536 E. 85th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Cable Address: SOUNDFILM 


EYEMO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case, 
in good operating condition. 

$125.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 



ticed to the letter, in order to insure 
a cleaner, scratch-free original. 

“When a great number of lap-dis¬ 
solves are desired in a release print, the 
original is generally assembled in A and 
B rolls. (See article on this subject in 
the April, 1950, issue — page 126.— 
Editor). This arrangement permits the 
dissolves to be made each time while 
printing directly from the camera origi¬ 
nal. If the optical effects are few or in¬ 
volved, dupe sections incorporating the 
effects can be cut in with the original. 
Corrections are made semi-automaticaly, 
where necessary. 

“Thirty-five millimeter Ansco Color 
printing masters can also be made from 
the 16mm. original, for making theatre 
prints bv contact. For this work Ansco 
735 camera stock is generally used. The 
color quality of the prints made from 
such masters, even if the original has 
been masked, is not as satisfactory as 
those enlarged directly from the original. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that 
the print from the master is one genera¬ 
tion further away from the original than 
the direct blowup. However, when a 
great number of prints are required, 
there is a saving in cost, which may 
be worth the color loss to some pro¬ 
ducers. 


the family assigned to him as “technical 
advisor” to properly identify his cast of 
characters. 

The film will fall naturally into two 
sequences: the wedding itself, and the 
reception. Where the church is a pictor- 
ially attractive structure, start by making 
a long shot of it. A similar shot might 
also make an ideal background for super¬ 
imposing a title. This scene need not be 
filmed on the day of the wedding; it can 
be shot before or after that date, when¬ 
ever shooting conditions are most ideal. 
In case the church happens to be an un¬ 
attractive building, or if it is located in 
a section of town that is not particularly 
photogenic, select one attractive feature, 
such as the doorway, and use it for iden¬ 
tification. Or shoot your scene of the 
church on the day of the wedding so that 
the festivities themselves can add interest 
to the scene. 

• 

Photography of the wedding ceremony 
inside the church presents some unique 
problems, which are often impossible to 
solve. The main problem, of course, is 
one of getting enough light on the sub¬ 
ject. The average church does not have 
a great amount of natural light coming 
through the windows, especially if they 


“The Acme-Dunn optical printer used 
by Filmeffects of Hollywood in making 
the Ansco Color blowup release prints 
features a 16mm. projector head equip¬ 
ped with a Bell & Howell type shuttle 
movement. This movement is fitted with 
two register pins placed side by side to 
accommodate double perforated origi¬ 
nals, or they can be re-set one above the 
other for single perforated film. The 
35mm. camera head is also of the Bell 
& Howell type, with a positive-matted 
aperture and a variable-opening shutter 
for the making of fades and dissolves. 
The light source is a 750-watt projection 
lamp fitted with a highly efficient con¬ 
densing system. Provision is made be¬ 
tween the lamp house and film for dif¬ 
fusion screens and color-correction filters. 
Lenses used are the four-inch f/4.5 
Cooke Copying and the four-inch f/2.8 
Eastman Printing Ektar. 

“The sound track required for this 
process must be a 35mm. positive image 
in negative position, generally obtained 
by re-recording to a direct positive. The 
exposed print is then processed by the 
laboratory, using Ansco Color 732 re¬ 
lease positive stock. During the process¬ 
ing, the sound track area is sulfide coated 
to render the unexposed areas of the 
dye track opaque.” 


are of stained-glass, but the light level 
may be sufficient provided fast lenses are 
used along with a high-speed black and 
white film. Photographing in color, of 
course, will demand a great deal more 
light; also one must always consider the 
matter of color temperature. 

It is the personal feeling of many 
people that floodlights installed in the 
church for filming a ceremony distract 
from the sanctity of the occasion — and 
indeed this has a lot of truth. But with 
the new mushroom-type floodlights and 
reflector-spotlights it is sometimes pos¬ 
sible to hide clamp-on lighting units be¬ 
hind pillars, draperies, etc., and thus 
achieve a light level sufficient for pho¬ 
tography. Where such units are used to 
boost the daylight level for color pho¬ 
tography, they should have light blue 
filters in front of them so the color tem¬ 
perature will be consistent with that of 
daylight. 

Where it is possible to conceal lighting 
units in the church, there still remains 
the hazard of overloading circuits. 
Therefore it is wise to check with the 
maintenance man to determine how 
heavily fused are the church circuits and 
how best to use the current available. 


FILMING A WEDDING 

(Continued from Page 241) 
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This problem can he greatly minimized 
if one or more of the portable transform¬ 
ers now on the market are used to boost 
the existing current. In any event, be 
sure to check all details concerned with 
lighting before proceeding to set up your 
lighting units. In this way, you will 
avoid embarrassment to yourself as well 
as to the families of the principals. 

The sequence at the church should 
include exterior shots of the guests ar¬ 
riving and chatting with each other 
prior to entering the church. Be sure to 
get some shots of the inevitable group of 
guests awaiting arrival of the bride. It 
will especially enhance the picture to get 
some shots of members of the families, 
starry-eyed with expectancy as they await 
the beginning of the ceremony. 

Let us assume that it is possible to film 
some scenes of the ceremony inside the 
church. In such event, set the camera 
fairly well back from the pulpit, prefer¬ 
ably on a balcony or rear choir-loft, so 
that the camera noise will not disturb 
the ceremony. It is advisable to have at 
least three lenses of varying focal lengths, 
so that you can flip from one to the other 
and thus lend variety of composition to 
such one-position camera shots. Try to 
gauge your filming so that you will be 
able to capture intimate closeups at the 
most meaningful parts of the ceremony. 
In order to avoid wasting film on the 
more routine parts of the ceremony, it is 
advisable for the cameraman to attend 
the rehearsal and take notes of the high 
points. 

Very often church windows are so 
placed that brilliant patches of sunlight 
will fall upon parts of the interior, while 
the other areas remain in shadow. Where 
this is encountered, try to frame your 
compositions so the underlighted areas 
are excluded, and so you may open your 
lens wide enough to give sufficient ex¬ 
posure for the action itself. Where it 
is just plain impossible to shoot footage 
inside the church, try to secure some 
good still pictures of the ceremony after¬ 
ward and photograph them later in a 
titler. 

As soon as sufficient footage of the 
recessional has been secured, make a 
quick exit and be prepared to film the 
action which follows the ceremony. This 
will include scenes of the principals 
leaving the church and getting into their 
cars; the guests talking to each other and 
to the families of the bride and groom; 
and occasionally other human-interest 
scenes which should be included. Special 
effort should be made to get shots of the 
families’ reactions to this particular mo¬ 
ment, as these are the scenes that will be 
so meaningful in years to come. 

The reception is the second important 
sequence and one which poses its own 
peculiar problems — namely those of 
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Write for YOUR free AURICON Equipment Catalog 

RCA LICENSED GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 

BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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GARUTSO 

BALANCED LENSES 

Revolutionary In Optical Principle 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

• EXTREME DEPTH OF FOCUS 

• GREATLY ENHANCED DEFINITION 

• INCREASED PICTORIAL PLASTICITY 

• REDUCTION OF SPHERICAL DISTOR¬ 
TION 

• CORRECTIVE OPTICAL BALANCE 

• FULL COVERAGE WITH WIDE ANGLE 
LENSES 

Endorsed and Used by 
Hollywood’s Leading Cameramen 

PRODUCTION RENTAL OR TERM LEASE 

E. GOU LDEN, Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE AGENTS—for the 
Motion Picture and Television Industries 

5746 Sunset Blvd. HOIlywood 9-7381 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 



MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

Model LP 
for 

1 6mm. 

Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

# 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


CORRECTION 

In our advertisement on page 208 of the 
June issue of The American Cinematographer, 
the Mole-Richardson studio dolly was erro¬ 
neously priced $895.00. The correct price of 
this item is $1,345.00. 

The CAMERA MART, Inc. 

70 West 45th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


lighting and of keeping the guests from 
trampling the cameraman and his equip¬ 
ment. The lighting problem can be a 
real headache if the reception is held in 
a private home, since there is the matter 
of current for lamps to consider, as well 
as the placing of lights in positions where 
they will not be knocked over or pulled 
loose from the wall plugs. Here again, 
it is best to arrange clamp-on units, mak¬ 
ing sure they and the attached cords do 
not become a hazard in the presence of 
the milling throng of joyous people. 

As far as subject matter here is con¬ 
cerned, the “must shots” include the 
reception line with suitable closeups, 
cutting of the cake, tossing of the bridal 
bouquet, the kissing of the bride, and 
various intimate closeups of members 
of the wedding party. The latter are 
very important, because in years to come, 
the bride will surely want to remember 
with fondness those who were her at¬ 
tendants on the happiest day of her life. 

The film should conclude with the in¬ 
evitable shots of the bride and groom 
in traveling clothes, leaving on their 
honeymoon. If the car has been decorated 
with any special kind of trimming, get 


several closeup shots. Then you will have 
to be especially alert to get a number of 
scenes of the couple leaving, entering the 
car, and driving off. You will want to 
capture the happy hysteria of that last 
minute departure, including the closeups 
which will add special zest to the se¬ 
quence. 

It is always nice to make up a special 
set of titles to augment movies of a 
wedding. These may be printed or hand- 
lettered on suitable stock, along with 
sketches, cartoons, or still pictures repre¬ 
sentative of the affair. If you can make 
a nice shot of the church, a closeup of 
church bells tolling, or a closeup of the 
bridal bouquet, superimpose on such 
scenes titles which have been lettered on 
a black card and then double-exposed on 
the original scene. 

The wedding film, we repeat, is in a 
class by itself. Whether you undertake 
the assignment as a personal favor to a 
friend, or as a remunerative avocation — 
remember that it is a very special movie, 
one that will bring happiness to at least 
two families and their friends for many 
years to come. 


TACKLING YOUR FIRST AMBITIOUS FILM PRODUCTION 

(Continued from Page 242) 


On the other hand, there are some 
situations the physical requirements of 
of which are such that it takes a fairly 
competent actor to give a performance 
that looks casually realistic. In such a 
case, it is better to draw upon your local 
“little theater” group or the drama de¬ 
partment of local high school or college 
in order to obtain people accustomed to 
acting, and who can achieve the result 
required without need for too much 
direction. 

In the actual filming of the subject, 
suit your camera treatment to the situa¬ 
tion. Until recently, the word “docu¬ 
mentary” was used euphemistically to 
describe poor photography, but there is 
no reason why a realistic photographic 
approach must be technically poor. 
While one would not want an over¬ 
glossy camera treatment sugared with 
backlighting and reflectors, there is no 
reason why the lighting should be flat 
and undramatic, or why the camera ap¬ 
proach should be devoid of interesting 
angles. Somewhere between the stark 
newsreel style and the “arty” approach 
is a happy medium particularly well 
suited to the treatment of documentary 
subjects. 

Lighting for the documentary film 
should simulate source wherever possible. 
Here again, simplicity is the keynote. 
Simple lighting units such as mushroom- 


type reflector photofloods in clamp-on 
sockets are ideal for shooting interiors. 
In lighting your sets, establish the key 
light in terms of the natural source of 
illumination. For documentary subjects, 
it is best not to use too much fill light 
because this tends to subdue the dramatic 
effect which is achieved with a less 
balanced light. 

Action patterns in the documentary 
subject should be kept simple and direct, 
where an actual situation is being re¬ 
enacted, rehearsals are advisable so that 
all awkwardness of movement may be 
eliminated when time comes to film the 
scene. Occasionally, it is necessary to film 
actual situations as they occur. In such 
cases, a simple style of newsreel tech¬ 
nique may be used, provided that a var¬ 
iation of angles is brought into play. 
Where a camera at the scene would be 
distracting to the subject, it will be 
necessary to work from a concealed 
vantage point. Nearby buildings with 
windows may be utilized, especially if 
the camera is equipped with telephoto 
lenses for securing close-ups. Where the 
action is, by its very nature, repetitive, 
film several takes with different lenses, 
which may be inter-cut for variety. 

Editing of the documentary film 
should be done according to the sequence 
outline in the script. Here again, reac¬ 
tion shots will do much to draw the 
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audience into the mood of the picture, 
and make the treatment more subjective. 
Such scenes also serve as cut-aways to 
cover lapses in time or action. The style 
of editing will necessarily vary, depend¬ 
ing upon whether the film is to be silent 
with titles, or if sound is to be added 
later. A more rapid pace of editing may 
be followed in cutting the sound film, 
because the main burden of exposition is 
not thrown solely upon the visual image. 

Suitable titles for the documentary 
can be made by super-imposing white 
lettering over a background scene direct¬ 
ly tied in with the subject. Such super¬ 
impositions can be made either by double¬ 
exposure or double printing. An effective, 
if not especially original, device is that 
of beginning the film with the opening 
scene of action, fading in the titles over 
it, and then allowing the titles to fade 
out, so that the scene continues on into 
the action of the picture itself. 

The documentary film offers an inter¬ 
esting challenge to the ambitious amateur 
cinematographer. It calls for no elab¬ 
orate equipment or preparation, and the 
subject matter is unlimited. As the poet 
said, “The world is full of a number 
of things,” and most of them can be 
pictured interestingly on 8mm. or i6mm. 
film by imaginative amateur cinematog¬ 
raphers. 


Historic Movies To Be Collected 

At George Eastman House 

Important productions in the history 
of motion pictures will be collected 
and stored at George Eastman House, 
the international photographic center in 
Rochester, N.Y. American and foreign 
movies which trace the development of 
the motion picture from its beginnings 
in the early i89o’s will be preserved for 
study by students of film art. 

Completion of the Dryden theatre, 
now under construction at Eastman 
House, will permit showing of both 
historical and modern, non-commercial 
films to students. 

The Eastman House collection will be 
designed primarily for study of the mo¬ 
tion picture. It will enable students to: 

1 — Examine films which constitute 
major developments in the technique and 
style of film making. 

2 — Observe the manner in which 
changing social problems affected the 
motion picture. 

3 —Trace the growth and changing 
techniques in work by leading directors 

4 — Refer to newsreels and documen¬ 
taries as sources in study of specific 
events, or to obtain authentic details of 
dress and architecture. 

5 — Compare many versions of iden¬ 
tical stories which have been repeated 
through the years. 




umm SPEED MOTOR 


.ithWCHMIBTER 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cine Equipment, Inc. new^orV?" 0 d Sv. 


The MART MESSAGE 


the COLORTRAN story 

will tell you how 150 watt bulbs can 
give you the intensity of a 5000 watt 
spotlight. Send for illustrated booklet. 

GET COLOR RIGHT with COLORTRAN LIGHT! 
Distributors 


CAMART 

MIKE BOOM, TF-10, with 13' extension arm, 
8 ' height, silent movement on ball-bearing 
wheels, rear handle for mike control, folds to 
fit in your car.$261.85 

TRIPOD, with narrow head for Cine-Special 
cameras, also wide head for other type cameras. 
Lightweight, sturdy, dependable.$110.00 

OPTICAL EFFECTS UNIT, to create effect of 
four identical images revolving in clockwise or 
counter-clockwise direction. With montage unit, 
double arm and base, complete $99.75, plus 
excise tax. 


H A L L E N 

First in the 17V^mm. magnetic field. 
Meets all professional standards. Syn¬ 
chronous for 16 and 35mm. cameras. 
$895.00 $1,850.00 


ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 
SALES REPAIRS RENTALS 

Wide selection of 35mm. Arriflex cameras, 12 
volt DC motor, two 200' magazines, sunshade 
and filter holder, 3 lenses, 

from $725.00 to $1,495.00 
Arriflex blimp and synchronous motor for use 


in sound productions.$975.00 

Arriflex 400' magazines, new.$175.00 

Synchronous motor drive and base plate for 

Arriflex .$140.00 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

EYEMO 71K with 2 " lens, completely rebuilt, 
finished in brown crackle, from $175.00 up. 
UHLER Combination 8-16mm. printer, 1200' 
capacity, immediate delivery, precision ma¬ 
chined parts .$762.00 

MOVIOLA, 35mm. separate sound and separate 
picture, with frame and footage counter, in 

excellent condition .$675.00 

EDL SOUND READER, 16-35 mm.$165.00 

AURICON CINE-VOICE single system camera, 
complete with amplifier, mike, headphones, 

batteries, cables, carrying case.$695.00 

AURICON BLIMP and sync motor for Cine- 
Special camera, with follow-focus adapter and 

carrying case, like new.$450.00 

Micro Synchronizers, 16-35mm. Combinations 
Send for 1950 Edition of Mart Message 


the CAMERA • MART, inc 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture & Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 


729 


7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varick Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 



EDL DEVELOPING 
MACHINES 

List of Users and Details on Request 
EDL CO., MILLER STATION, GARY, IND. 


UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 236) 


in seven neutral shades from white 
through grey to black, and each experi¬ 
ment, under each set of conditions, of 
measured water clarity, consisted of a 
“run” swimming towards the target with 
the camera operating continuously from 
the limiting range of vision up to within 
one or two feet of the target. Various 
frames could then be picked out from 
the negative, corresponding to different 
distances of the camera from the target, 
by measuring target image size on the 
film; and since the films were processed 
under commercially controlled condi¬ 
tions, it was possible to measure the tar¬ 
get and sea densities in a micro-densi¬ 
tometer and relate the contrast, in terms 
of density difference, to camera distance. 

The next step necessary was to con¬ 
sider what could be chosen as the limit¬ 
ing contrast permissible in the negative 
for visibility in a photograph. The figure 
eventually chosen was contrast of 0.2 
density difference or ratio of 1.6 to 1, 
which was found to give reasonably good 
reproduction. The range at which this 
limiting contrast was reached could then 
be plotted as limiting range against the 
other variables, and the following con¬ 
clusions were reached: 

(a) JVater Clarity 

The clarity of the water is the great¬ 
est factor in determining the limiting 
range of photography and even in the 
clearest water encountered off the coast 
of Malta, using a white object in sum¬ 
mer sunshine at shallow depths, pictures 
of good contrast are not obtainable at 
(horizontal) distances of greater than 
30 feet. This range is greatly reduced 
by increasing water turbidity, and the 
limiting range under the same conditions 
in Valetta Grand Harbor is reduced to 
7 feet. The actual results obtainable 
under the different conditions of water 
clarity are illustrated by Fig. 3, which 
shows the target at different distances 
from the camera in six different loca¬ 
tions. From these results, curves have 
been plotted enabling the range of limit¬ 
ing visibility of targets of any reflection 
factor to be predicted in waters of differ¬ 
ent clarity. 

(b) Tone of Object 

It will be seen from Fig. 3 that the 
white portion of the target is always 
brighter than the sea background, and 
the black part always darker, while a 
fairly dark grey nearly matches the sea 
in brightness even at very close ranges. 
The least visible grey tone with direct 
sunlight was found to have a reflection 
factor of about 16%. The lighter the 
object above this value, the more visible 
it becomes, and also the darker below 
this value, the more easily visible by 


silhouette. With direct sunlight, greater 
ranges can be obtained with white tar¬ 
gets than with black, and it is interesting 
to note the greater effect of reflection 
factor at values around 16 per cent, 
where an increase from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent reflection factor may give 
an increase in range from 7 to 22 feet, 
while an increase from 40 per cent to 
80 per cent will only increase the range 
from 22 to 31 feet. 

(c) Angle of Sunlight 

The effect of tone of an object is 
entirely dependent on angle of lighting. 
When viewed looking towards the sun, 
all parts of the target are darker than the 
sea against which it is viewed and con¬ 
sequently the black tone becomes more 
visible, and the white tone less. This 
gives an indication of a possible way of 
improving the visibility of dark objects 
(below 16 per cent reflection factor) 
although the range obtained is never as 
great as for a white object directly illum¬ 
inated by sunlight through the water. 

(d) Depth 

Increasing the depth at which pho¬ 
tography is carried out, reduces the di¬ 
rectional effect of the lighting as well as 
the intensity of both scattered and re¬ 
flected light. The effect will vary with 
water clarity, but one result in very clear 
water shows a reduction of between 30 
per cent and 40 per cent in range on 
increasing the depth from 6 feet to 40 
feet. 

(e) Exposure 

In order to be able to estimate the 
correct exposure under water, a visual 
exposure meter was constructed. This 
instrument is a multiple spot type of 
brightness meter, having illuminated 
patches of different brightness on a trans¬ 
parent screen, through which the scene 
can be viewed. The spot most nearly 
matching in brightness the average 
brightness of the scene is noted, and the 
instrument can be calibrated directly in 
stop numbers for each spot, for a given 
combination of film emulsion and camera 
exposure time. 

This exposure meter was used through¬ 
out the summer trials of 1948 and proved 
a useful tool for assessing correct expo¬ 
sure. Reasonable latitude, however, seems 
to exist in this factor, as the range of 
contrast in any given scene is usually 
low, and the negative can be exposed to 
register such a scene at any point along 
the straight line portion of the negative 
characteristic within quite wide limits. 

(f) Film Emulsion 

Ilford HP.3 film was mainly used for 
the trials, and was found very satisfac¬ 
tory on account of its speed and wide 
working range. Comparative tests were 
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no voit ac/dc variable speed motor 

with TACHOMETER for EK Cine Special 

Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 

Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 16 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 

Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 


Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 



FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 
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Art Reeves' New Address: 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standards Committee of SMPE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 
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carried out by filming the target under 
the same conditions with two other types 
of film in rapid succession, and compar¬ 
ing the target contrasts and emulsion 
response characteristics when processed 
under commercially controlled condi¬ 
tions. The results of these tests showed 
that Ilford recording film (type 5.G.91) 
is slightly faster than HP.3, and when 
recording low densities can give greater 
contrast. Where sufficient light is avail¬ 
able, the greatest range of visibility is 
given by Kodak “Background X” film, 
although this material has severe limita¬ 
tions for this work due to its low speed. 

No improvement in contrast has been 
found under normal conditions by using 
a polarizing filter over the camera lens, 
although tests were made by rotating the 
camera about the optical axis to deter¬ 
mine whether there was any critical 
angle of orientation at which selective 
absorption of the scattered light took 
place. The possibility of such a filter 
being of use with artificial lighting, 
where the relative positions of light 
source and camera are more closely con¬ 
trolled, has not however been ruled out. 

Work in turbid water has shown that 
there is no advantage in the use of color 
filters, but it has since been pointed out 
that a light haze-cutting filter has been 
found by some workers to be of value 
in clearer water, in view of the greater 
amount of scattered light in the blue 
region of the spectrum. We have, how¬ 
ever, been more concerned with trying to 
improve the visibility in poor water to 
approach that in clear water than with 
improving the latter. One way to do this 
is to firing the lighting under control. 

In turbid waters, the daylight scatter¬ 
ed by the large quantity of material in 
suspension reduces the contrast of the 
object with its surroundings very greatly, 
even at a distance of a few feet, and ab¬ 
sorption by the particles reduces even the 
bright Mediterranean sunlight below the 
limit for photography at 20 or 30 feet. 
Under these conditions, artificial lighting 
must satisfy two requirements: it must 
provide sufficient light to register on the 
photographic emulsion, and it must be 
so designed and applied as to bring out 
the maximum contrast between the ob¬ 
ject and its surroundings. 

Artificial lighting has also its use in 
clear or fairly clear water where the 
object, which may be the side or bottom 
of a wreck, is in very deep shadow, or 
where a ship’s propeller or bottom plates 
are to be photographed and are thrown 
into deep shadow by the hull. In all 
cases where there is still sufficient day¬ 
light to affect the film, it is preferable to 
do the photography at night, when it will 
be found that, with proper placing of 
the lights, the contrast can be improved 
over that obtainable in daytime. 


The equipment developed experiment¬ 
ally for underwater lighting comprises at 
present 250-watt and 400-watt mercury- 
vapor and 45-watt sodium-vapor flood¬ 
lights, using trough reflectors of ano¬ 
dized aluminum. These floodlights can 
be arranged to cover an area of two or 
three square feet from a short range, and 
are equipped with screens to prevent 
direct lamplight from illuminating the 
water between the object and the camera. 

In addition to these floodlights, a 250- 
watt mercury-vapor spotlight with a 4- 


inch diameter beam of small divergence 
is available for increasing the illumina¬ 
tion on a small detail of the scene, or to 
enhance contrast by cross-lighting. This 
spotlight, or the 250-watt flloodlight, 
can be operated from a 250-watt portable 
gas-generator; the sodium-vapor lamp, 
with a 24-volt battery-driven generator. 


Note: Mr. Collins’ article on Underwater 
Photography will be continued next month 
and will describe the design of cine cameras 
for underwater photography, diving tech¬ 
nique, and the results obtained.— Editor. 
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Current Assignments of (1.51 Members 


/ Major film productions on which members of the American 

1 Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 

tography during the past month. 


Columbia 

• Harry Stradling, “Valentino,” (Edward 
Small Prod.) with Tony Dexter, Eleanor 
Parker and Richard Carlson. Lewis Allen, 
director. 

• Ira Morgan, “Pygmy Island,” with John¬ 
ny Weismuller and Ann Savage. William 
Berke, director. 

• Phil Tannura, “Counterspy Meets Scot¬ 
land Yard,” with Amanda Blake and How¬ 
ard St. John. Seymour Friedman, director. 

• Lee Garmes, “The Hero,” (Sidney Buch- 
man Enterprises) with John Derek and Aldo 
Da Re. David Miller, director. 

• Joseph Walker, “Born Yesterday,” with 
Broderick Crawford, Judy Holliday, William 
Holden, and Millard Mitchell. George Cuk¬ 
or, director. 

Independent 

• Russell Harlan, “Counterfeit,” (Famous 
Pictures) with Don DeFore, Andrea King 
and George Tobias. Boris Ingster, director. 

• Jack Cardiff, “Pandora And The Flying 
Dutchman,” (Lewin-Kaufman Prod., shoot¬ 
ing in Europe) with James Mason, Ava 
Gardner. Albert Lewin, director. 

• Robert DeGrasse, “The First Legion,” 
(Leo Prod.) with Charles Boyer, William 
Demarest, Walter Hampden, Barbara Rush. 
Douglas Sirk, director. 

• Marcel LePicard, “Again Pioneers,” 
(Protestant Film Comm.) with Colleen 
Townsend, Regis Toomey, Russell Hicks, 
Sarah Padden. William Beaudine, director. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Gun,” (Phoenix 
Films) with Lee Cobb, Jane Wyatt, and 
John Dali. Felix Feist, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “M,” (Superior Films) 
with David Wayne, Steve Broidy, Glenn 
Anders and Walter Burke. Joseph Losey, 
director. 

• Fred Jackman, Jr., “The Man With My 
Face,” (Ed Gardner Prod. — Shooting in 
Puerto Rico) with Barry Nelson, Betty Lou 
Gerson, Carol Mathews, and John Harvey. 
Edward Montague, director. 

Lippert 

• Karl STRUSS,“The Return of Jesse James,” 
with John Ireland, Ann Dvorak, and Henry 
Hull. Arthur Hilton, director. 

• Benjamin Kline, “Holiday Rythm,” with 
Mary Beth Hughes, Donald McBride and 
Wally Vernon. Jack Scholl, director. 

M-C-M 

• Harold Rossen, “To Please A Lady,” with 
Clark Gable and Barbara Stanwyck. Clarence 
Brown, director. 

• Charles Rosher, “Pagan Love Song,” 
(Technicolor — shooting in Hawaii) with 
Esther Williams and Howard Keel. Robert 
Alton, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “Watch the Birdie,” with 
Red Skelton, Arlene Dahl, Ann Miller, Pam- 
ella Britton and Leon Ames. Jack Donohue, 
director. 

• John Alton, “Grounds For Marriage,” 
with Van Johnson, Kathryn Grayson, George 
Murphy, and Paul Raymond. Robert Z. Leon¬ 
ard, director. 


• Joseph Ruttenberg, “It’s A Big Country,” 
with Janet Leigh, Gene Kelly and S. Z. 
Sakall. Charles Vidor, director. 

• Robert Surtees and William Skall, “Quo 
Vadis,” (Shooting In Italy) with Robert 
Taylor, Deborah Kerr. Mervyn LeRoy, di¬ 
rector. 

• Ray June, “Mrs. O’Malley and Mr. Ma¬ 
lone,” with Marjorie Main, James Whitmore, 
Ann Dvorak, Phyllis Kirk, Dorothy Malone. 
Norman Taurog, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “Shep Of The Painted 
Hills,” (Technicolor) with Lassie, Paul 
Kelly, Bruce Cowling, Gary Gray. Harold 
F. Kress, director. 

• George Folsey, “Vengeance Valley,” 
(Technicolor) with Burt Lancaster, Robert 
Walker, Joanne Drue, John Ireland, Sally 
Forrest. Richard Thorpe, director. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, “Bomba And The Hid¬ 
den City,” with John Sheffield and Sue Eng¬ 
land. Ford Beebe, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Mexican Silver,” with 
Whip Wilson, Andy Clyde and Virginia 
Herrick. Wallace Fox, director. 

• William Sickner, “Tall Timber,” with 
Roddy McDowall, Jeff Donnell, Lynn Thom¬ 
as and Lyle Thomas. Jean Yarbrough, di¬ 
rector. 

Paramount 

• George Barnes, “Mr. And Miss Anony¬ 
mous,” with Joan Fontaine, Ray Milland, 
and Teresa Wright. George Stevens, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Charles Lang, “A Relative Stranger,” 
with Gene Tierney, John Lund, and Miriam 
Hopkins. Mitchel Leisen, director. 

• Ray Rennahan, “The Great Missouri 
Raid,” (Nat Holt Prod.—In Technicolor) 
with Wendell Corey, MacDonald Carey, 
Ward Bond and Ellen Drew. Gordon Doug¬ 
las, director. 

• W. Howard Greene, “Quebec,” (LeMay 
Templeton Prod.) with John Barrymore, Jr., 
Corinne Calvet, Patric Knowles, Barbara 
Rush. George Templeton, director. 

R.K.O. 

• J. Roy Hunt, “Rio Grande Patrol,” with 
Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Jane Nigh. Les¬ 
ley Selander, director. 

• Nick Muscara, “The Man He Found,” 
with Elliott Reid. William Cameron Men- 
zies, director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “Cry Danger,” (Olympic 
Prod.) with Dick Powell, Rhonda Fleming, 
and Regis Toomey. Richard Parrish, director. 

• Frank Redman, “Crack Down,” with Bill 
Williams, Robert Armstrong, Frank Mc¬ 
Hugh. Leon Barsha, director. 

Republic 

• Archie Stout, “Rio Bravo,” with John 
Wayne, Maureen O’Hara, Ben Johnson, 
Claude Jarman, Jr., Chill Wills. John Ford, 
director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Charles G. Clarke, “I’ll Get By,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with June Haver, William Lundi- 


gan, Harry James, Gloria de Haven and 
Dennis Day. Richard Sale, director. 

• Harry Jackson, “American Guerillas In 
The Philippines,” (Technicolor — shooting 
in the Philippines) with Tyrone Power, 
Micheline Prelie, Tom Ewell, Jack Elam and 
Tommy Cook. Fritz Lang, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “All About Eve,” with 
Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, Celeste Holm and 
George Sanders. Joseph Mankiewicz, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Winton Hoch, “The Halls Of Monte¬ 
zuma,” (Technicolor — shooting in Mexico) 
with Richard Widmark, Reginald Gardiner, 
Skip Homeier. Lewis Milestone, director. 

• Edward Cronjager, “I’d Climb The High¬ 
est Mountain,” (Technicolor with Susan Hay¬ 
ward, Wm. Lundigan, Rory Calhoun, Lynn 
Bari, Ruth Donnelly. Henry King, director. 

• Joe McDonald, “Fourteen Hours,” with 
Paul Douglas, Richard Basehart, Deborah 
Paget, Jeff Corey, Agnes Morehead. Henry 
Hathaway, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “The Jackpot,” with 
James Stewart, Patricia Medina, Alan Mow¬ 
bray, James Gleason, Natalie Wood. Walter 
Lang, director. 

• Leo Tover, “For Heaven’s Sake,” with 
Clifton Webb, Joan Bennett, Robert Cum¬ 
mings, Edmund Gwenn, and Joan Blondell. 
George Seaton, director. 

United Artists 

• Guy Roe, “Sound Of Fury,” (Robt. Still- 
man Prod.) with Frank Lovejoy, Kathleen 
Ryan, Richard Carlson, Lloyd Bridges and 
Adele Jergens. Cyril Endfield, director. 

Universal-International 

• Maury Gertsman, “Frenchie,” with Joel 
McCrea, Shelly Winters, Paul Kelly, and 
Elsa Lanchester. Louis King, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “The Milkman,” with Donald 
O’Connor, Jimmy Durante, Piper Laurie and 
Joyce Holden. Charles Barton, director. 

• William Daniels, “Harvey,” with James 
Stewart, Josephine Hull, Peggy Dow, Charles 
Drake. Kenry Koster, director. 

• George Robinson, “Abbott And Costello 
In The Foreign Legion,” with Abbott and 
Costello, Patricia Medina, Walter Slezak 
and Douglas Dumbrille. Charles Lamont, 
director. 

• Hal Mohr, “Woman On The Run,” (Fi¬ 
delity Prodn.) with Ann Sheridan, Dennis 
O’Keefe, Robert Keith, and Frank Jenks. 
Norman Foster, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Wyoming Mail,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Stephen McNally, Alexis Smith 
and Charles Kemper. Reginald LeBorg, di¬ 
rector. 

• Henry Freulich, “Under The Gun,” with 
Richard Conte, Audrey Totter, and John 
McIntyre. Ted Tetzlaff, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Kansas Raiders,” 
(Technicolor) with Audie Murphy, Brian 
Donlevy, Marguerite Chapman, and Scott 
Brady. Ray Enright, director. 

• Charles Boyle, “Tomahawk,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Van Heflin, Yvonne De Carlo, 
Preston Foster, Jack Oakie. George Sherman, 
director. 

• Russell Metty, “Katie,” with Ann Blyth 
and Mark Stevens. Frederick de Cordova, 
director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Ernest Haller, “Dallas,” (Technicolor). 

• Ted McCord, “Rocky Mountain.” 

• Sidney Hickox, “The West Point Story.” 
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TRANSMISSION “T” Stop Calibration 


DESIGNING and 
MANUFACTURING 
Of 

Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for {■ 

16mm & 35mm $ 

cameras 

Animation Equipment ;| 

MOTORS for '! 
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and Bolex Cameras 


LENS COATING 
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— SERVICE 
Eyemo, MitcheU, 

^ Qj ne special Cameras 


John Clemens — Erwin Harwood 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT 

INC > 

20 WEST 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 






Bausch & Lomb 
“Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 



EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used , . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 
HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 



SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

C AMER AS*MO VIOL AS*DOLL Y S 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



DEEP FOCUS AND 

LONGER TAKES 

(Continued from Page 235) 

“For one thing,” he said, “the Garutso 
lens contributes greatly to the ‘long-take’ 
technique, enabling the director to obtain 
takes of greatly sustained action and 
thereby reducing the number of camera 
setups. One camera take for ‘Three 
Husbands’ ran six script pages in length. 
This was a scene of a poker game involv¬ 
ing six players. Throughout the picture, 
we did numerous scenes running two and 
three pages of dialogue in extent. 

“Where some diffusion is desired in 
certain set areas, it is advisable to ac¬ 
complish this with light and shadow, 
rather than with diffusion filters. Why 
do I object so to diffusion? Well, for 
example, if I have a player in the fore¬ 
ground and a second player full figure 
in the background, a little diffusion in 
such a case might be advantageous. But 
to employ a diffusion filter would ad¬ 
versely affect player in the background. 
In such a case, I would prefer to forego 
the filter and induce a measure of diffu¬ 
sion with light and shadow.” Using this 
technique with the Garutso lens, Planer 
said, the person in the background, al¬ 
though subdued to some extent by the 
lighting, would nevertheless be rendered 
sharp and distinct, as witness the result 
in Fig. 2, a scene from “Three Hus¬ 
bands.” 

“There are marked savings to be gain¬ 
ed in production costs due to ability of 
the deeper focus lens to pick up the 
smallest facial expression of an entire 
group of actors without the necessity of 
shifting camera and lights for individual 
closeups. All this makes set lighting sim¬ 
pler, too — and less costly. The director 
can stage much longer scenes, showing 
the emotions of players to greater ad¬ 
vantage, without the necessity of num¬ 
erous cuts. Irving Ries, who directed 
‘Three Husbands,’ is not exaggerating 
when he says that we reduced our cam¬ 
era setups at least one-fifth on this pic¬ 
ture, using the Garutso lens. In editing, 
too, the staging technique made possible 
by this lens eliminated a great deal of 
cutting. 

“Finally, use of the lens benefits the 
players. Director Ries found that his 
players gave a better, more sincere per¬ 
formance in ‘long-takes’ where the action 
and dialogue is sustained, uninterrupted 
by the usual cuts for new camera setups. 
In ‘Three Husbands’ I employed a dolly 
shot that followed the players around the 
set in a continuous take that encompassed 
eight pages of dialogue. Obviously the 
players’ performances are enhanced by 
the sustained mood. Jonothan Hale, 
veteran stage actor who plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the picture, said use of the 


new lens changed his entire cinemacting 
technique. ‘It’s more like the stage,’ he 
said, ‘and results in more sincere per¬ 
formances.’ 

“Having felt my way along, so to speak, 
filming ‘Three Husbands’ with this lens, 
I undertook the later assignment — ‘The 
Dungeon’— in the same exploring mood, 
for here was a picture of another sort: 
a low-key mystery drama, quite different 
from the gay, frivolous ‘Three Hus¬ 
bands.’ In this picture I gained new ex¬ 
periences with the lens, shooting night 
scenes in daylight with Plus-X film. 
Ordinarily, I would use a very heavy 
‘night effects’ filter and shoot with the 
lens wide open in filming scenes of this 
nature. Using the Garutso, I gained an 


additional half-stop in exposure, enabling 
me to add still another filter for addi¬ 
tional quality in the night effect shot. 

“Now for the first time since inception 
of motion pictures,” Planer concluded, 
“we have a lens that produces marked 
plasticity in composition — a lens that 
brings cinematography a step nearer the 
goal of the long-sought three-dimension. 
Where previously it had been used suc¬ 
cessfully only for filming small motion 
pictures and for television purposes, the 
Garutso may now be used with confi¬ 
dence by any director of photography for 
any type production, major or minor, 
once he familiarizes himself with the 
lens and its wide range of pictorial 
possibilities.” 
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FOR SALE 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 
Guaranteed ......$7,200.00 

Fearless, 115 Volt Universal Motor with 
tachometer, case and cable, for Bell & 

Howell, Like New. 275.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 
Camera . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

B&H 35mm-16mm Portable Professional 

Hot Splicer Demonstration Model. 275.00 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines.$7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


One B&H 35mm. Professional camera completely 
rebuilt. One B&H Model "D" Printer. One B&H 
Rackover camera with Fearless movement. One 
Arriflex camera. One Duplex 35mm. double frame 
printer. Two Pro. DeBrie 35mm. cameras blimped, 
1000' magazines. One 16mm. Sound Printer. One 
DePue 112 light change Board. MITCHELL TRI¬ 
POD, friction head, gear head, finders, matte 
box. ASSORTED LENSES in Mitchell mounts. One 
way tilt head, for dolly gear heads. For Complete 
details write to Box 1075, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


CINE KODAK SPECIALS #1; FI1.9 lenses; one ex¬ 
cellent, $350; new condition 1948, $550; E.K. 
2" FI.6 lens $60; E.K. F2.7 wide angle $45; 
(fits C mount with adapters). DAVIS, 5329 
Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


ZOOMAR VARIFOCAL LENS—latest model; per¬ 
fect condition; complete set close-up attach¬ 
ments; Bolex or Special mountings, $1400.00. 
CALEB GRAY, 290 W. 11th, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


ARRIFLEX OUTFIT COMPLETE—6 LENSES 35mm 
to 400 mm Coated and Calibrated for T Stops; 
Complete sets of Arriflex Filters for all lenses; 
Arriflex Tripod and Cover; Arriflex Nickel Bat¬ 
teries and Charger; 8 - 200 ft. Arriflex Magazines 
Calibrated in feet; 3 - 400 ft. Magazines; Cases 
for everything; Perfect condition throughout. 
Complete outfit $1,995.00. 

LEN H. ROOS, A.S.C. 

4000 Riverside Drive, Burbank 

TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 


BASS SAYS: 

For Camera Values hard to beat— 

Write or Phone Bass Camera Company 
on West Madison Street. 

Bass buys 'em, sells 'em, and trades 'em. 

CHARLES BASS, 

President 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


One Ad 
Did It...! 

Yes, that's all it takes to sell your equip¬ 
ment, accessories or services through the 
Classified Advertising pages of American 
Cinematographer — long known for its po¬ 
tent pulling power for advertisers, large or 
small. Here is another testimonial — proof 
of quick results from a modest ad invest¬ 
ment: 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check in amount of 
five dollars and sixty cents covering 
classified ad in the May, 1950, issue. 

We placed our order for two inser¬ 
tions; however, the equipment ad¬ 
vertised has now been sold — ONE 
AD DID IT — and we therefore wish 
to cancel the second insertion. 

• Very truly yours, 

RADIO STATION WORC 

(Signed) 

A. F. Kleindienst, 

Owner and Operator 

If YOU have something to sell American 
Cinematographer's readers, your message on 
this page will bring immediate results at a 
modest outlay of only 10 cents a word. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


SPECIALS FROM SOS THE ONE STOP STORE 

ULTRA 24" Sunspots 5000W complete on 

stands, $250.00 value.$ 77.50 

CRECO 5000W Sr. 15" fresnel spots on 

stands, $300.00 value. 127.50 

AURICON Cinevoice, demonstrator. 595.00 

AURICON Cine Special Blimp. 195.00 

New DEPUE 16 Sound & Picture Printer.2500.00 

NEGATIVE Film Perforator. 495.00 

HOUSTON Neg/Pos. Processor Model 9.1195.00 

AURICON combination single/double sys¬ 
tem, lens, powerpack, etc.1495.00 

BRIDGAMATIC developing machines, pat¬ 
ented overdrive, Combination 16/35mm...2275.00 
CINEPHON 35 Newsreel Camera, mtr. 4 

lens . 795.00 

EYEMO Newsreel Cameras, less lens. 75.00 

Rotary Stabilizer FILM PHONOGRAPHS. 395.00 

Warner Bros, type Synchronous 35mm. Film 

Phonograph on stand. 495.00 

Background Process Projector, 3 Selsyn 

mtrs, lenses, screen, worth $15,000...4995.00 

MR 18' Microphone Boom with dolly. 395.00 

KINEVOX Magnetic perforated tape re¬ 
corders .1285.00 

Send for catalog Sturelab, Dept, f 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


35MM. CAMERAS NOT WAR SURPLUS: Eyemo Q, 
5T H.C. lenses, 2-200 ft. mags. Newman Sinclair 
spring wind; 3-200 ft. mags., 5 lenses, cases. 
Arriflex, 5 mags., 2 lenses, motor, battery, tripod, 
cases. Many other items in 16 and 35mm. equipt. 
Write for details. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahunenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. HEmpstead 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
_CABLE: CINEQUIP_ 

CAMERA Cr SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and sci¬ 
entifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND S T U D I O , 30' x 40' x 16' high. 
Ideally suited for Television work. High-fidel¬ 
ity play-back. Stage set construction. Ask for 
ROLAB rates. 

ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


SLIDES 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


CAMERAMEN 


CAMERAMAN—Industrial photographer, 35, seeks 
position with motion picture producer, television, 
commercial, industrial. Eleven years' experience 
in diversified industrial and scientific photog¬ 
raphy with a nationally known industrial concern. 
Three years Army and Signal Corps combat pho¬ 
tography. Have singularly produced several in¬ 
dustrial color motion pictures. Very resourceful 
and versatile, cooperative, pleasant personality. 
Presently employed—seeks change. Will relocate. 
Box 1078 AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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He interprets with light 


• This scene, from the moment of its con¬ 
ception, had dramatic possibilities. But it 
was the director of photography who made 
them more than possibilities. 

His was the creative skill, the spectacu¬ 
lar, interpretive use of light that produced 
actual drama, vivid, gripping . . . his the 
perceptive use of photography that made 
the scene an intense moment of visual 
reality. 


To get the utmost from his special skill, 
his creative ability, the director of photog¬ 
raphy naturally wants a superior film, one 
on which he can depend, one perfectly 
suited to the conditions and circumstances 
under which he’s working. That’s why he 
so often prefers Eastman Plus-X for gen¬ 
eral studio and outdoor use . . . and why 
he turns to Eastman Super-XX for use 
under adverse lighting conditions. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 





Look at the exclusive advantages this new 
lens series offers you! 


UNIFORM-STEP MAGNIFICATION. Same type of focal length 
series used by Hollywood studios . . . now adapted for 
amateur use. 


HIGHEST CORRECTION ever developed in any lenses in 
16mm field. Sharpness and contrast are the same for 
of the lenses regardless of focal length. 


WIDE SELECTION. A family of seven lenses to choose from. 
The four shown are now available. 


w 


iff 


Photographs color as you see it' 

says JOHN ARNOLD, MGM Executive Director of Photography 

“Here at MGM we have preferred and used Bell & Howell’s Tay¬ 
lor Hobson Cooke lenses for many years —in fact ever since pan¬ 
chromatic and color films imposed much higher demands on the 
lens. These lenses photograph color as you see it, with crisp, sharp 
detail even to the very edge of the picture. We find them im¬ 
mensely superior for black-and-white, as well. 

“Some of our current releases, such as BATTLEGROUND, ADAM’S 
RIB, and father of the bride, are good examples of the superlative 
photographic quality we obtain with Taylor Hobson Cooke lenses.” 


.7-INCH T 2.7 (F/2.5) 

B&H Super Comat. Click 
stops, focusing mount, fits all 
C-mount 16mm cameras. 
Filmcoted. 


2-INCH T 1.6 (F/1.4) 

Taylor Hobson Cooke Ivo- 
tal. Click stops, focusing 
mount, fits all standard C- 
mount 16mm cameras... also 
available for B&H snap-on 
mount 8mm cameras. 


2.8-INCH T 2.5 (F/2.3) 
Taylor Hobson Cooke Pan- 
chrotal. Click stops, focusing 
mount, fits all standard C- 
mount 16mm cameras. Has 
extra legible depth of field 
scale. 


4-INCH T 2.5 (F/2.3) 
Taylor Hobson Cooke Pan- 
chrotal. Same features as 
2.8-inch lens. Nearly 50% 
faster than the fastest of 
other leading 4-inch lenses 
—400 per cent faster than the 
slowest! 


See these fine new lenses at your dealer's today. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell £ Howell 

Chicago 45 












